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PREFACE 


My work over the past 25-30 years has been toward the 
development of psychological concepts and paradigms (if you will) 
that are consistent with the broader African Liberation Movement. 
Itis a multifaceted and multidimensional undertaking relating to 
every level of our being - The physical-material, socio-economic/ 
political and psychological-spiritual levels. 

A basic aspect of this liberation movement is the warfare that 
we are engaged in against Caucasian (European and Eurasian) 
domination over all aspects of African life. My work insists that we 
Africans have a right and sacred responsibility to defend our race- 
culture against any physical and psychological attack from Euro- 
pean (Eurasians)/White Supremacy Domination Forces. Thus, the 
psychological constructs that I have been developing over these 
years (I believe) are vital to our psychological defense and survival 
as African people who are under siege from all pe by these anti- 
African forces. 

This book came into being at the request of numerous interested 
readers of my work who have expressed their desires to gain 
access to others of my writings that have not been readily available 
to the non-professional-academic members of our broader national 
and global communities. Most of the manuscripts included have 
been published elsewhere, primarily in professional journals and 
other books not widely accessible to the general African commu- 
nity. Thus, these writing have never been organized in this manner 
and have not appeared together in one volume prior to this project. 
While they represent only a small sample of my earlier works in 
African-Centered Psychology, they are for the most part a good 
representation of the breadth and/or scope of that work in its 
earliest formulations. 

The plan of the book is as follows: The book includes some 11 
chapters organized into four parts. As can be seem in the Table of 
Contents, these are: Part I— Basic Issues and Foundation, Part II 
— Theoretical Models, Part III — Research Support, and Part IV — 
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Applications. For Part L, I wanted to select those articles that best 
epitomized the motivating issues, and most importantly, the philo- 
sophical framework guiding my earlier participation in the discourse 
characterizing the enterprise of African/Black Psychology. Next, 
for Part II, I wanted to select those articles that best epitomized the 
depth and breadth of the theoretical paradigms or models that have 
directed much of my focus in African/Black Psychology. Then, for 
Part III, I wanted to select those articles that seemed to lay out the 
empirical direction in which my work was focused in its initial or 
early phase. This work focused on our attempts to assess the 
usefulness of the primary theoretical model in articulating African 
psychological reality in the Diaspora. And lastly, for Part IV of the 
book, I tried to select those earlier articles that best epitomized 
how all of this work might be applied to redefining and reconstruct- 
ing African-centered social policy to improve many important 
aspects of African life in America, and particularly the activities and 
practices of contemporary African psychologists. 

Each of the four groupings of articles are preceded by an 
Overview or Introductory Section articulating the historical time- 
frame of the piece as well as the intellectual circumstances ofits 
development (the intent, purpose and thinking surrounding the 
development of the article, and how it fits into the overall scheme of 
my approach to African-Centered Psychology). Some editorial 
touch-ups and minimal revisions to the original versions have also 
been done to improve the quality of the presentations. However, in 
no instances has the original thrust and basic content of a manu- 
script been altered in any way. 

For those readers who are familiar with my other major works, 
many ifnot most of these ideas will not be new. For them, hope- 
fully these materials will not come across as too redundant since 
these manuscripts represent much of the foundational works behind 
many of my major and more recent publications pertaining to the 
African-Centered Paradigm in psychology. The redundancy 
notwithstanding, this book is simply intended to provide my readers 
with an anthology of my original and foundational works to add to 
your library on African-Centered Psychology from the Kambon 
perspective. 
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Preface 


Note that I entitled this work Volume I in anticipation of 
perhaps additional volumes down the road. That possibility exists 
primarily because we were not able to find it reasonable to include 
all of the important and worthy manuscripts available in this first 
rendition. Their inclusion would have made this volume a bit too 
bulky for an initial effort in this area. The response to Volume I will 
ultimately dictate the future presentation of any additional materials 
from the larger inventory of my previous works. I hope that the 
articles selected as a part of this first volume will provide a good 
and comprehensive initial perspective on the scope of my work in 
African/Black Psychology designed to contribute to the “Liberation 
of African people.” 
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As I stated earlier, those requests had a strong influence on my 
taking the time to put this special initial volume together. 

May this work prove useful to those who are committed to, or 
are considering making a commitment to, joining us in this just and 
noble cause. “A luta Continua, Lasima, Tushinde, Mbilishaka!” 
(The Struggle Continues, We will be Victorious, without a doubt!) 


Kobi K.K. Kambon 
Tallahassee, Florida 
December 1, 2005 


Part I - Basic Issues 
and Foundation 


Overview for Part I 


Chapter 1 Black Psychology and Black Personality: 
Some Issues for Consideration 


Chapter 2 The Black Self-Hatred Paradigm Revisted: 
An Africentric Analysis (with Raeford Brown 
and Reginald Hopkins) 
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Part I Introductory Note 


This first section of the book includes the lead article “Black 
Psychology and Black Personality: Some Issues for Consider- 
ation.” It was published in a special issue of the now defunct Black 
Books Bulletin, which at the time was one of the most progressive 
Areocentric periodicals in the country (ifnot the world). This 
article represents my first published attempt to address the many 
errors and flaws that I had been able to identify in the extant Black 
psychological literature purported to represent African/Black 
Psychology and the central focus on Black personality. It also 
represented my first attempt to enter the discourse in these impor- 
tant areas of understanding and to try to identify what I saw as the 
critical issues involved. I had recognized that there was a slowly 
developing more traditionally-based A fricentric cultural-philosophi- 
cal movement within (at that time) the struggling African-Centered 
Psychology movement growing primarily out ofasmall, West 
coast-based Think Tank of Black psychologists, that I thought was 
making a key contribution to the discourse, but was not being given 
the kind of acknowledgment in the literature that I felt it deserved. 
There was also a Midwest and perhaps East-coast led Africentric 
philosophical and., most importantly, Pan-African Nationalist 
movement in A frican-Centered Psychology that I felt as well was 
not receiving its deserved recognition in the psychological literature. 
I saw this article as foundational in attempting to bring these two 
critical strands of African-Centered thought in psychology into 
some kind of a synthesis to form the nexus of the sprouting A frican/ 
Black Psychology movement and its key focus on African/Black 
personality. 

The second article entitled “The Black Self-Hatred Paradigm 
Revisited: An Africentric Analysis,” written in collaboration with my 
colleagues, Raeford Brown and Reginald Hopkins (my graduate 
student at the time), was published in 1991 in Reginald Jones’ Third 
Edition of the anthology Black Psychology, and represents a more 
continuation and much more pointed African-centered interpreta- 
tion of an earlier publication on this topic. Of course, there is “a 
story” here. The earlier publication upon which this article was 
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based was entitled “Theory and Research concerning the nature 
of the Black Self-Hatred Paradigm: A review and reinterpreta- 
tion” (Baldwin, 1979). Along with the first article, this work 
represents my earlier attempts at exposing the fallacies and flaws 
in the Euro centric paradigms dominating the psychological 
literature on the Diaspora African personality, and its “anti- 
African” thrust and consequences for the study of African behav- 
ior and functioning in general. Believe it or not, this controversy 
over the inapplicability of Eurocentric cultural definitions and 
psychological models persists until this day, and continues to 
plague the psychological literature on this matter. I saw this 
article (the 1979 version) as representing a key marker in shifting 
my thinking and approach away from a more reactive response to 
the Eurocentric Paradigm in psychology toward my primary 
interest in developing the appropriate A frican-centered paradigms 
to respond more properly/proactively to these vital issues and 
challenges. My earlier intent then was simply to place this entire 
Eurocentric literature into the proper “Africentric perspective,” 
and to move on to the appropriate A frican-centered conceptual 

| arena for interpreting African behavior and functioning. After 

several intense give-and-take negotiations with the journal editor 

| over the strong Africentric orientation and posture of the analysis, 

a compromised version was finally reached which toned-down 

that albeit key aspect of article. (My choice was to either with- 

draw the manuscript from consideration and pursue other publi- 
cation options, or to compromise as much as I could without 
breaching the basic Africentric integrity of the work so as to 
expedite getting my perspective on the important issue added to 
the scholarly discourse). 

The originally strong Africentric emphasis that was compro- 

; mised somewhat in the 1979 version was incorporated within the 
1991 collaboration that is included here. The reason for not 
including the 1979 version here along with the 1991 publication is 
to avoid unnecessary redundancy since the current version 
actually summarizes that work and then follows it to its logical 
“Africentric” conclusion. Therefore, the updated version being 
presented here, written in collaboration with some colleagues, 


—— 
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completed the logical tie-ins and transition from the initial, more 
ideologically constrained, analysis to the more proactive A fricentric 
version that was consistent with the Africentric Paradigm that had 
gained a lot of momentum in the psychological literature by this 
time. 

Finally, and as alluded to previously, the critical issues and 
concerns brought out in these two manuscripts unfortunately remain 
as an ongoing and difficult struggle for African psychologists and 
students in our critical discourse on the psychological survival and 
liberation of African people. Consequently (and regrettably), they 
are just as applicable today as they were over 20 years ago when 
they (at least the earliest one) were first entered into the A frican/ 
Black Psychology discourse. 


Chapter 1 


Black Psychology and Black Personality: 
Some Issues for Consideration (1976) 


The Social Pathology Model of Black Behavior 


Over the past several decades, an extensive literature on the 
cognitive-emotional and behavioral styles which are presumed to 
characterize Black people has accumulated (Dreger & Miller, 
1960, 1968; Kardiner & Ovesey, 1951, 1968; Pettigrew, 1984; 
Wilcox, 1971). It has been noted that the central emphasis in this 
literature is toward the development ofa “social pathology model” 
of Black behavior (Baratz & Baratz, 1969; Weems, 1972). That is, 
the focal point of this literature is on the supposedly failure of Black 
people to conform to a presumed “universal standard” for 
functional-adaptive behaviors. The bulk of evidence involves a 
variety of paper-pencil test scores which show that Black people 
consistently score lower than White people on such measures. The 
tests themselves are only presumed to represent valid indicators of 
supposedly different types of “normal-healthy” behaviors that in 
turn (as noted above) are only presumed to be universally appli- 
cable. The logic of this type of problem, of course, lies in the 
assumption that “differences” in behavior from what is presumed to 
represent the appropriate and valid norm for all people (..e., all 
cultures) are thus regarded as “deviations from normal.” Conse- 
quently, they are assumed to be legitimately interpreted within the 
context of being “maladaptive” and “pathological” when they are 
defined as below the norm. It is within such a perspective that 
“Black (African) personality” has been interpreted as generally 
abnormal, and beyond that, as a highly capricious phenomenon. 

In reality, of course, all that this literature really presents to us is 
“a group of test scores,” the actual meaning of which is clearly open 
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to question. The epistemological problems characterizing the 
findings represented in this prominent literature are absolutely 
incredible, if not absurd. This is especially true when they are 
viewed from a “cross-cultural” perspective. Needless to say, the 
presumed validity of this purported body of “scientific knowledge” 
regarding the psychological characteristics of Black people has not 
gone unchallenged (e.g., Baratz & Baratz, 1969; C. Clark, 1971, 
1972; C. Clark et al., 1975; Evans, 1971; Jones, 1972; Weems, 
1972, 1973, 1974a, 1974b; White, 1970a, 1970b; Williams, 
1970, 1971).* Inshort, Black psychologists have convincingly 
argued (as well as demonstrated empirically) that these purported 
measures of personality and social behavior are in reality only 
measures of the degree to which other racial-cultural groups 
conform to norms that are defined and thus preferenced by Euro- 
pean (Euro-American) culture. In other words, the “conceptual 
and behavioral standards” involved derive from the experiential 
reality of White-European people. The “Eurocentric” assumption 
implicit in such measures, then, clearly precludes the existence ofa 
distinct and equivalent cultural style indigenous to 

Black-A frican-people (which obviously engenders behaviors that 
are functional and healthy when interpreted within that particular 
framework). Consequently, where Black people are concemed, 
this type of literature merely reflects (ifanything meaningful at all) 
an assessment of the degree to which we have operationally 
assimilated those beliefs, attitudes, and behavior styles that 
Euro-American culture has defined as representative of their 
particular life-cultural style. Beyond that, this literature cannot 
make any other valid claims where a descriptive analysis of Black 
people is concerned, it is totally irrelevant to a description of the 
“natural social-psychological character of Black people,” or the 
actual degree to which our African character has suffered modifi- 


* Space will not permit a detailed presentation of the various 
arguments that have been used to challenge the social pathology 
views. Assuming that most of us are probably quite familiar with 
many of them already, the unfamiliar reader is referred to the 
various articles that are referenced herein. 
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cations of pathological consequences from the influences of Euro- 
pean culture. 

As others have noted regarding this general Issue (Weems, 
1973), “the logical fallacy in this inappropriate attribution of norma- 
tive statements about non-white people is the assumption that to be 
Intelligent (or for that matter, psychologically healthy in general) is to 
act like a European rather than as an agent of your own culture.” * 
Thus, it is assumed in Euro-American psychology that those behav- 
iors that are characteristic of European culture constitute the univer- 
sally legitimate standard for human behavior. The traditional social 
pathology view of Black behavior is therefore based on a European 
conception or definition of reality, or more precisely, a European 
“distortion” of the reality of Black people. Its rise to prominence in 
the psychological literature, naturally then, merely reflects the vested 
social power of Euro-American psychology (and White people 
generally in European-American culture) to legitimate European 
definitions of reality, rather than the necessary “objective credibility 
appeal” of its presumed validity. 


Black Psychology and the Problem of Definition 


Until recently, the social pathology literature had been errone- 
ously assumed to represent what was generally regarded as Black 
psychology. Although some Black psychologists may have taken an 
active part in the development of this European assault on the 
psychological integrity of African people (e.g., K. Clark & M. 
Clark, 1947, 1950), by and large, the actual representation of 
Black psychologists in this insidious movement was very limited. 
Over the decades of the sixties and into the present one, the number 
of Black psychologists in this country has increased considerably 
over the past. Naturally, with this increase in numbers, Black 
psychologists and behavioral scientists have become more vocal in 
their concern with the distorted and genocidal implications of this 
type of Eurocentric analysis of Black people (Billingsley, 1963; C. 
Clark et al., 1975; Jones, 1972; Pugh, 1972; Thomas, 1971). This 


* The author Luther X (Weems) is now known as “Na’im Akbar.” 
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emerging body of psychological literature by Black behavioral 
scientists is assumed to represent a radical departure in its concep- 
tual orientation from the earlier noted social pathology tradition 
advanced primarily by White behavioral scientists. It is purported 
to represent more of a “cultural difference” as opposed toa 
“cultural deficit” or pathology-centered approach to the analysis of 
Black behavior (Jones, 1972). 

It is critical to note, however, that the actual collection of 
theoretical frameworks representing this recent thrust in the litera- 
ture seem to vary tremendously. That is, many of the views 
included under the cultural difference heading do not really seem to 
correspond to the meaning that one would usually attribute to a 
cultural difference perspective. Cedric X (Clark) and his associ- 
ates (C. Clark et al., 1975) have rather plausibly argued that a 
cultural difference conception should refer to a distinctly different 
definitional framework from that of Euro-American culture for 
regarding Black behavior. One that can naturally be assumed to be 
indigenous to Black (African) culture (Nobles, 1972, 1974; 
Weems, 1973, 1974b). As was noted above, however, the 
majority of the Black theorists generally associated with the more 
recent “Black” psychological literature do not appear to converge 
on this seemingly critical point of departure (e.g., Cress -Welsing, 
1970; Grier & Cobbs, 1968; Jones, 1972; Poussaint, 1967, 
1972; Poussaint & Atkinson. 1972; Poussaint & Comer, 1975; 
Pugh, 1972).* Instead, they seem to merely represent a more 
subtle and perhaps camouflaged form of the long standing social 
pathology model “cloaked in Black thetoric.” For example, most 
Black psychologists still appear to interpret Black behavior pretty 
much exclusively within the context of it being “a net result of the 
forces of racial oppression in America” (Weems, 1972). In other 


* The inclusion of Frances Welsing in this group is not meant to 
obscure the value of her astute observations regarding the dynamics 
of European behavior. The problem here concerns her analysis of 
the dynamics of Black behavior. In the latter case, it is rather 
questionable whether she assumes the operation of a distinctly 
different definitional framework (or frame of reference). 
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words, they tend to regard all of Black behavior in terms ofa 
reaction to a racist European cultural experience, rather than within 
the context of “pre-existing styles of behavior” that, while their 
superficial manner of expression may possibly have suffered some 
subsequent modifications from an alien cultural experience, exist 
relatively independent of the forces of cultural assimilation. 

No doubt this problem in definition or conceptual framework 
which appears to forge a critical division between Black theorists 
largely accounts for our inability to converge on a clear conception 
of “Black psychology.” A concise scanning of this literature could 
very easily lead one to conclude, for example, that within the 
context of Black psychology, many of us simply mean that Black 
psychologists should play the leading role in developing an “objec- 
tive” analysis of Black behavior, irrespective of whether or not the 
conceptual referent remains within the general framework of 
Euro-American psychology. By the same token, one could con- 
clude that others seem to feel that whether the scientists or inquir- 
ers are Black or White is of little consequence in developing an 
“objective” analysis of Black behavior so long as the definition 
base from which the analysis is generated is indigenous to Black 
(African) culture. In addition, one will also observe that a smaller 
number of Black psychologists, while generally accepting the latter 
point of view, seem to take exception to the notion that whether or 
not the inquirer him/herselfis indigenous to Black culture is incon- 
sequential to the development of an “objective analysis.” 

These points of divergence within the world community of 
Black psychologists and behavioral scientists then appear to be 
very crucial in mitigating our arriving at a convergence on just what 
Black psychology should be about. Given the fact that we are an 
oppressed people, one may very well question whether it makes 
any sense at all for us to be so much concerned about generating 
an “objective analysis” as for a “functionally relevant” one (in the 
sense of being functionally relevant to our own “Black” survival). 
One that is functionally relevant to the reality of our Africanity as 
well as the reality of our oppressed condition: Not to mention, of 
course, the absurdity of the notion concerning a justification for the 
inclusion of White/European participation in this development. It is 
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clearly fallacious to assume that those whose vested interest is to 
maintain our oppressed condition either could or would be able to 
contribute to a development which is incompatible with such a 
condition. Itis critical then that Black psychology also regard the 
development of a functionally relevant analysis of the psychological 
nature of European existence appropriately within its epistemologi- 
cal domain (C. Clark, 1971, 1972; C. Clark et al., 1975; 
Cress-Welsing, 1970; Wright, 1974). 

Perhaps a greater degree of convergence would result if we 
could address the Black psychology issue in terms of whether it 
should represent a psychology of Black people exclusively, or 
psychology defined by Black people (that is, grounded within the 
framework of our own life-cultural style). Part of this problem no 
doubt derives from the fact that we generally do not draw a clear 
distinction between the phenomenon of “Black Psychology,” 
referring to a system of knowledge concerning the nature of the 
social universe from a Black (African) psychological perspective, 
and “Black Personality,” as referring perhaps to a confi guration of 
cognitive-emotional and behavioral traits that are naturally peculiar 
to people of African origin. By the same token, it is not clear that 
we generally draw a distinction between the natural psychological 
condition of Black people (our A fricanity) and those assimilated 
Europeanized behavioral styles of Black people.* In the recent 
literature where this general issue is rather tautologically treated 
(e.g., Jones,1972; Pugh, 1972), very little of any unequivocal 
consistency seems evident. Where Black psychology is concerned, 
then, it appears that these kind of critical issues must ultimately be 
clarified if we are to effectively direct the thrust of our collective 
effort in this regard. 


On the Nature of Black Personality 


As was noted above, Black personality seems to refer toa 
configuration of cognitive-emotional and behavioral traits that are 


* A series of papers by Luther X (Weems) (1972, 1973, 1974a, 
1974b) seem to come closest to addressing this critical issue. 
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peculiar to Black people. Findings generated in Euro-American 
psychology (although usually distorted in their interpretation) as 
well as world history itself are replete with evidence which suggests 
that beyond the obvious bio-physiological differences that exist 
between the two races, and despite the centuries of European 
oppression and cultural imposition on African people, some funda- 
mental differences in personality seem to persist between Black 
and White people. No doubt some of us can readily think ofa 
number of behavioral similarities that are commonly observed 
between Blacks and whites. 

Where such similarities exist, they are surely of only a superficial 
nature (Weems, 1973). We can therefore subscribe to an explana- 
tion of them within the context of cultural assimilation. A fter all, 
Black people have experienced European culture for several 
generations. However, here we are referring to personality more in 
the sense of “deep rooted” psychological traits that are more firmly 
imprinted, or perhaps innate (to which, in either case, the more 
superficial effects of cultural assimilation are not comparable). 
Regarding the multi-cultural circumstances of Black people 
throughout the world, it has been noted that the historical and 
foundational interaction of Black people with the African environ- 
ment was far too intensive and extensive to be wiped out by 
several short generations in an alien culture (Weems, 1973). Such 
traits can therefore be found to exist (that is, can be plausibly 
inferred from appropriate behavioral indicators) in Black people 
throughout the world, in Africa, Asia, North and South America, 
and in Europe. They are assumed to have endured the transforma- 
tions of time, space, and social condition. 

Recent work by Cedric X Clark and his associates (C. Clark et 
al., 1975) seems to provide us with the appropriate point of 
departure here. Essentially, Clark and his associates have proposed 
that the key to our unraveling the unique and enduring quality of 
Black personality lies in our grasping the central theme in the 
“African ethos” itself. In this regard, these authors have often 
referred to the ““We’ness” emphasis particularly in the 
person-interpersonal sphere of African cosmology, in contrast to 
the “I” emphasis in European cosmology (C. Clark; 1972; Nobles, 
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1972, 1973). Nobles (1973, 1974), in particular, has used such 
conceptions as, “extended self,” “extended Identity,” and an “onto- 
genetic concept of self,” all in an attempt to convey the meaning of 
this theme at the person-interpersonal levels. Ona broader level, 
this theme has been described within the context of a “rhythmic” 
flow or merger between the African and his total phenomenological 
world, a kind of “vitalism or life force” which pervades all of nature 
(Weems, 1973, 1974b). Similarly, the African’s general 
“experiential-communality orientation” to the world has been used 
interchangeably with the above mentioned constructs (Nobles, 
1972). In general, these types of conceptions have been equated 
with what we in North America esoterically regard as “Soul” 
(Weems, 1974b). 

Within the context of African cosmology, then the individual does 
not draw a rigid distinction (ifat all) between himself and his exter- 
nal world. Pierre Erny (1973) has illustratively used the conception 
ofa ‘spider web” in an attempt to convey the intricate nature of this 
type of interconnectedness between the African and all of nature. In 
“the African cosmos . . everything is connected, interdependent.” 
The A frican thus is almost exclusively social-interpersonalistic in her/ 
his basic orientation to the world rather than “«ndividualistic.”* In 
short, this operational orientation is generally regarded as that of 
“oneness” or “unity with nature” (Emy, 1973; Mbiti, 1970; Nobles, 
1972). 

Ascan be observed from these various conceptions, the rigid 
semantical constraints inherent in the English language do not readily 
permit us to convey, in any complete sense, the actual meaning of 


* It should be understood that conceptions of personality from a 
European (Euro- American) psychological perspective completely 
obscure the meaning of Black personality as derived from the 
conceptual framework of African cosmology. Weems (1974 b) 
and others have noted that European conceptions emphasize the 
uniqueness and insularity of the individual. Thus, a “communal- 
phenomenological” type of conception of personality, as is repre- 
sented in the African ethos, is quite foreign to an individualistic and 
mechanistic conceptual framework. 
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concepts and operations which are foreign to European culture. 
Thus, itis extremely difficult to fully articulate the operational 
meaning and pervasiveness of this seemingly dynamic process 
which is assumed to represent the critical feature distinguishing the 
nature of Black personality. I have used the construct “African Self- 
Extension Orientation” relative to the indigenous operational 
meaning of this intricate process of African communal phenomenol- 
ogy, especially where the critical aspects of interpersonal dynamics 
are involved. 

A wide array of everyday observations of Black people dis- 
persed throughout the world have been noted as plausible indica- 
tors of the operation of the “African self-extension orientation.” For 
example, the “abstract” and “fluid” cognitive styles of Black people 
have been suggested as evidence in this regard (most clearly 
evidenced in our general linguistic behavior, our art, and in our 
beliefs and attitudes about nature). Another cognitive feature 
involves our “multi-dimensional” style of perceptual orientedness 
(as evidenced in our common practice of psychokinesis and 
precognition, our reliance on “vibes” as well as the more common 
audiovisual modes of sensory acuity). Our seeming propensity for 
social-communal expression and our fluid style of esthetic 
expressiveness have also been noted within this type of context. 
These traits are evident in our music and dance, our vibrant and 
expressive emotionality, our fervent practice of some form of 
religion, the call-response tendency between actor and audience 
that is commonly observed in all kinds of social situations, etc. In 
addition, our “extended kinship structure,” among a host of other 
such characteristics have all been noted as suggesting a plausible 
basis for inferring the operation of the African self-extension orien- 
tation (see: Asante, 1975; Bailey, 1969; Billingsley, 1968; C. Clark 
et al., 1975; Emmy, 1973; Nobles, 1972, 1974; Sidran, 1971; 
Weems, 1973, 1974b). 

No doubt the fact that Black people in this part of the world 
have experienced several generations of Euro-American culture 
(and racial oppression within it) may have distorted, in some 
instances that is, the manner in which we actually express the _ 
African self-extension orientation. However, as was noted earlier, 
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this orientation is assumed to be so fundamental to the psychologi- 
cal style of Black people, and so multi-faceted in its modes of 
expression that it is relatively immune to any substantial degree of 
transformation from an alien cultural experience. Needless to say, 
we still know far too little about the highly intricate nature of the 
African self-extension process and the actual extent ofits vestiges 
in Black populations that have existed within the confines of Euro- 
pean cultures for extensive periods of time to fully explain it at this 
point. Hopefully a more rigorous and systematic inquiry into what- 
ever aspects of this process are amenable to empirical examination 
will enable us to more clearly outline the potential broad scale 
applicability of such a construct in characterizing the natural 
social-psychological style of Black people. Nevertheless, I think 
that there is little doubt that the African self-extension orientation 
probably constitutes the critical feature which gives Black (African) 
personality its distinguishable and unique qualities. 

Given the mechanistic and racist (Eurocentric) orientations of 
Euro-American culture, such a construct as the African 
self-extension orientation is obviously not likely to be accorded 
legitimacy within the established community of Euro-American 
psychology. Naturally then, the legitimacy of this or any other kind 
of “Black” scientific inquiry must be subscribed by the Black world 
itself. 
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The Black Self-Hatred- Paradigm Revisited: An 
Africentric Analysis 
(1991) 


Introduction 


During the late 1970s, the senior author (Baldwin, 1979) 
presented and extensive and incisive analysis of the abundant 
accumulation of theories and research findings that had been 
generated in Western psychology and social science up to that 
point, which converged around the thesis of a pathogenic 
self-conception in African Americans beginning in early childhood. 
This pathogenic self-conception among African Americans was 
ultimately reducible to the vicious Euro-centric construct of “Black 
Self-Hatred.” The 1979 analysis also explored some of the 
counter-claims, contradictions, refutations and general controver- 
sies characterizing this notorious literature. One major conclusion 
drawn from that analysis was that this literature germinated in 
White racism or Eurocentric supremacy, and therefore began as an 
enterprise of distortion and blatant falsification rather than as an 
objective scientific analysis. It was therefore designed and fash- 
ioned to serve the needs of white or European-American su- 
premacy from its very inception. Thus, a related major conclusion 
was that even if African Americans do harbor feelings of 
self-rejection (whether at a personal or an extended level), the 
Western psychological literature cited was clearly unable to, and 
incapable of, conceptualizing, assessing, explaining or predicting it 
accurately, nor generate the appropriate intervention strategies to 
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address this misdefined and distorted phenomenon. Why? Because 
Western psychology, it was convincingly argued (whether practiced 
by EuroAmerican psychologists or by their Black protégés), 
effectively denied the existence ofa distinct African American 
culture as the only valid conceptual framework for defining, under- 
standing and explaining Black behavior. 

The “original” (pre-publication) draft of the 1979 manuscript 
(although “Editorial review” deleted it) actually pointed out that a 
detailed discussion of the nature of the “A frican self-concept” and 
its relatedness to the issue of the African American self-conception 
was beyond the deconstructive scope of that work. However, the 
significance of this relationship for a thorough treatment of the 
Black self-concept was implicit in the 1979 analysis. The general 
problem being raised in that manuscript was not so much the actual 
nature of the relationship between African and African American 
self-orientation, but rather, it was the fact that in the Black 
self-hatred literature, little or no consideration was even given to the 
possible existence of such arelationship and its significance to our 
understanding and explaining the phenomenon called the Black self- 
concept. 

The present paper will “revisit” this literature, but not for the 
purpose of simply restating or improving upon the already 
well-stated and decisive 1979 analysis. What we intend here is to 
elaborate further upon and follow-through to its logical conclusion 
the 1979 analysis, in hope of finally dispensing with this (in our 
view) irrelevant, insidiously racist and “conceptually incarcerated” 
(Nobles, 1976a, 1 976b) literature (for Black psychological schol- 
ars in particular, and Black social scientists in general). In this work, 
we will briefly review the 1979 analysis, examine more recent 
activities and trends in this area since the 1979 publication, and 
most importantly, we will expand all of this discussion with an 
extensive elaboration on the significant role of culture 
(Euro-American culture and African American culture) in clarifying 
the true nature of the problem under consideration herein. We will 
conclude by proposing the appropriate research directions that 
germinate from the Africentric paradigm. 
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The Significance of Culture in 
the Study of African American Behavior 


Let us begin the present analysis by attempting to detail the 
role of culture and cultural oppression in the examination of African 
American behavior in general, and that of the Black self-concept in 
particular. Culture, as we define it herein, refers to the 
operationalization of a people’s cosmology or worldview in the 
everyday approach to life of the people. That is, culture represents 
the institutionalized expressions, practices and products ofa 
people’s cosmology. Therefore, an understanding of the concept of 
“cosmology” or “worldview” is necessary to an understanding of 
culture. These concepts refer to the distinct ways in which a people 
construe. (i.e., define, organize, etc.) reality; their particular ap- 
proach to life, existence, the universe or cosmos; their system of 
guiding beliefs or basic assumptions about life (The African Psy- 
chology Institute, 1982; Baldwin, 1980, 1985; Dixon, 1976; 
Nobles, 1976a, 1976b). We commonly use concepts such as 
ontology, ethos and cultural philosophy to represent this phenom- 
enon or some important components of it. In short, then, cosmol- 
ogy or worldview constitutes the ideological and philosophical 
underpinnings or foundation of culture. In the multicultural American 
society, we naturally find operating more than one cultural reality or 
worldview. Where African Americans are concerned, we find 
operating in American society the formally institutionalized 
European-American worldview, as well as the indigenous (and 
oftentimes “‘suppressed’’) African American worldview (Baldwin, 
1980, 1985; Dixon, 1976; Nobles, 1976a, 1976b). The implica- 
tions of this multicultural framework for the study of African Ameri- 
can behavior should be clear. As Baldwin (1979) has noted: 

... given the multicultural nature of American society, we 
must be extremely cautious in interpreting the experiences of 
Black people in this country. Such a perspective recognizes 
that American society encompasses a variety of systems of 
cultural definitions (or sociocultural orientations), some of which 
are fundamentally different in nature. Within this sociocultural 
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context, then, one must be cautious not to use the framework 
of one racial-cultural group’s experiences to interpret and ex- 
plain the experience of another. Thus, it may very well depend 
upon which racial-cultural system of definitions is operative as 
to what kinds of observations are made and the types of ex- 
planations and interpretations ultimately derived. (p.52) 
Where the issues of the African American self-concept and. 
personality are concerned, there are two basic (so-called) 
cross-cultural approaches that can be taken in this general area of 
study. One approach emphasizes the traditional Western/ 
Eurocentric (EuroAmerican) psychological paradigm (the mytho- 
logical cross-cultural paradigm), while the other approach empha- 
sizes a true cultural relativistic paradigmatic perspective. The 
fundamental distinction between the two being that in operating from 
the framework of Western psychology’s (pseudo) cross-cultural 
paradigm, we inherently assume Eurocentric cultural monism. This 
monistic perspective imposes an erroneous or fictitious bond of 
cultural homogeneity between the African American and 
European-American communities. This approach leads one to 
assume that only the experiences of ‘American slavery and racial 
oppression have forged basic differences in experience between 
Black and White people in this country. The factor of race, in the 
sociogenetic sense (i.c., racial inferiority), may often be given 
consideration in this regard also (see Guthrie, 1976). At any rate, it 
follows from such a framework that where differences in behavior 
are found to exist between Blacks and Whites, an explanation of 
such differences is to be pursued (all such factors presumably being 
equal) in terms of these basic sources of variability in experience 
between the two racial groups. Within the framework of Western 
psychology’s so-called cross-cultural paradigm, then, Blacks are 
treated rather erroneously as if they were more or less “dark 
skinned Europeans”, separated in social experience only in terms of 
American slavery, American racism, and “inferior” genetic condition. 
This paradigm therefore obscures not only the actual nature of the 
African American self-orientation as substantially derived from the 
African cultural experience (Akbar, 1979; Baldwin, 1976, 1981; 
Dixon, 1976; Nobles, 1 973, 1976b, 1980), but also the fundamen- 
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tal integrity of African culture itself. 

On the other hand, when operating within the framework ofa 
genuine cultural relativistic perspective, one does not assume 
European cultural monism or that cultural homogeneity exists 
between African American and European-American peoples. To 
the contrary, one assumes that fundamental differences in social 
reality and cultural experiences do indeed exist between Blacks 
and Whites in America beyond the very narrow criteria noted in the 
foregoing. This perspective assumes that the cultural orientation of 
Black people in this country is very much A frican in its basic nature 
(Akbar, 1976, 1979, 1984; Baldwin, 1981; Khatib, McGee, 
Nobles and Akbar, 1979; King et al., 1976; Nobles, 1974, 
1976a, 1980), notwithstanding some degree of distortion that may 
have resulted from over three centuries of victimization by 
Euro-American cultural oppression (Akbar, 1981; Baldwin, 1980, 
1984, 1985; Nobles, 1976c). Therefore, differences in behaviors 
between African Americans and European-Americans are always 
examined and interpreted within the context of this total perspec- 
tive (Akbar, 1980; Khatib et al., 1979; King et al., 1976). Thus 
the true cultural relativistic approach assumes the existence of 
fundamental differences between African American culture and 
European-American culture and their corresponding psychological 
functioning and behavioral manifestations. 

Recalling the earlier cited warning from the 1979 analysis, we 
social scientists must exercise extreme caution when considering 
theory and research concerning Black people in the multicultural 
and racist social context of Western society, lest we run the risk of 
distorting and misrepresenting the phenomenon under examination. 
Of course, it is our contention here that the Western psychological 
approach to the study of the Black self-concept has ignored sucha 
warning and thereby has generated a basic misrepresentation of 
this phenomenon. . 

This analysis will examine the Black self-hatred literature from 
the vantage point of the true cultural relativistic approach as it is 
employed in Black Psychology. The Africentric paradigm which we 
will explicate later in our discussion, naturally fits appropriately 
within the framework of the true cultural relativism approach. A 
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major thesis of this paper, of course, is that the Africentric para- 
digm represents the only paradigmatic posture that should be 
viewed as having any meaningful validity in the examination and 
explanation of African American behavior (Baldwin, 1986). Letus 
now turn our attention to an examination of the Eurocentric para- 
digm that (we believe) has so severely distorted our approach to 
understanding the (so called) African American self-concept 
through, among other things, the introduction and promulgation of 
the nefarious construct of “Black self-hatred.” 


The Eurocentric Paradigm and the Concept of Self 


The essential nature of the concept of the Self as defined by 
Western psychological thought is a derivative of the European 
worldview (Baldwin, 1985; Dixon, 1976; Nobles, 1976a). This 
philosophical orientation is undergirded by the guiding principles of 
(a) “control over nature” and (b) “survival of the fittest.” The 
assumption that the process of thought (i.e., cognition, conscious- 
ness) distinguishes human beings from their surroundings (nature) 
no doubt accounts for the Eurocentric adherence to the principle of 
“control or mastery over nature.” Since human beings are capable 
of complex mental functions, the European internalized the belief 
that man was also destined to rule over all of that which he could 
contemplate (Dixon, 1976). Thus the principle of control over 
nature represents the relentless propensity of the European self or 
the corporate European personality toward achieving mastery and 
domination over the universe. The European Self is therefore 
experienced as separate from and in conflict with nature. This 
principle is operationalized through such major themes as oppres- 
sion, suppression, repression, and the unnatural alteration or 
reordering of all objects that are inconsistent with its value frame- 
work (Carruthers, 1972). The corollary principle of survival of the 
fittest is best evidenced in the scientific theory of Social Darwinism 
in which the focus of the selfis based ona value for the individual 
over the collective. Emphasis is placed on the individual’s “unique- 
ness,” distinctiveness and difference. This concept of self germi- 
nates from the axiomatic position which purports that: “I think, 
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therefore I am” (Dixon, 1976). Again, inherent value is placed on 
the individual as separate and distinct from his/her environment and 
world of experience. 

This emphasis on the individual also highlights a dualistic notion 
of the individual as separate and independent from the social group 
or collective. This notion purports that the individual’s identity can 
be forged independently of the group identity which is primarily 
responsible for the individual’s existence. This value for and beliefin 
an individuality/personal identity that supersedes collective identity 
can be seen in such European-centered values as “Doing your own 
thing” and the excessive emphasis on “Me, Myself, and I’ (Dixon, 
1976). It follows from these principles, then, that the Eurocentric 
values which come to define the essential nature of the concept of 
self are those that emphasize individualism, uniqueness, difference, 
independence, material-physical characteristics and individual rights 
(Nobles, 1976a, 1976c). These Eurocentric values for the self are 
translated into psycho-behavioral modalities that are best ex- 
pressed in terms of the self as competitor, aggressor, initiator, 
influencer, and controller (Baldwin, 1985; Dixon, 1976; Ogletree, 
1976; Welsing, 1981). According to Nobles (1974), these “Eu- 
ropean-based psycho-behavioral modalities (are) traceable to 
values and customs characteristic of that community and the guiding 
principles reflected in it.” 

Thus, it would logically follow that the selfas defined from the 
European perspective reflects an external, physical, and materialis- 
tic orientation to reality, rather than a spiritual or metaphysical 
orientation. The concern for controlling nature thrust European 
culture into external and material-based criteria for assessing the 
quality of the self. A healthy/successful self-concept is usually 
assumed to be shared by those who are striving for self-worth 
through competition for control over objects in terms of material 
criteria such as money, property and physical dimensions of status. 
It is not surprising then that those individuals in this society who 
purportedly have the lowest sense of self-worth are typically the 
poor and those most culturally and physically distant from Euro- 
pean culture. 

This emphasis on an external and physical definition of the self 
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can be readily observed in the Western psychological research on 
self-concept, which invariably seeks to define the essential quality of 
selfin terms of the physical dimension of race/color. The variety and 
consistency of the self-concept research in Western psychology that 
invariably employs physical characteristics such as skin color, hair 
texture, facial features, etc., as the elemental quality of the self 
clearly evidence this phenomenon. This clearly Illustrates that not 
only is the European definition of the self essentially a physically/ 
materially-based phenomenon, but the value for specific physical 
characteristics are entirely grounded in the European social reality. 
According to the Euro-centric perspective, the negative implications 
for the self-worth of people of African descent, within this 
Eurocentric social reality, provides the basis for the so-called 
psychological phenomenon that has come to be known as Black 
self-hatred (Baldwin, 1979). 

Now turning to the notion of the Black self-concept, and the 
consequent notion of Black self-hatred, we find that even in the 
absence of definitive corroborative data, the Eurocentric paradigm 
would logically demand the mythiflcation of such concepts. Employ- 
ing the principle of Survival of the Fittest, the African, in comparison 
to Europeans/Whites, has historically been assumed to be intellectu- 
ally, culturally and psychologically inferior by Western science. This 
assumption of inferiority, by definition, dictates the assessment of 
the Black self-concept as unhealthy and deficient in comparison to 
that of his/her white counterpart. 

The mythification of the notion of Black self-hatred emanates 
from the parenthetical projection on the part of European-American 
social scientists. This mythification erroneously assumes that African 
Americans operate from the same cultural reality as that of Euro- 
pean-Americans, and thereby share the cultural motives that derive 
from the Eurocentric Ethos of Control over Nature and Survival of 
the Fittest. Given the White Supremacy ideology that germinates 
from the Eurocentric paradigm, the assumption of Black self-hatred 
would no doubt have surfaced irrespective of any evidence to the 
contrary. This analysis suggests that the notion of Black self-hatred 
constitutes a myth designed to substantiate the motive of European 
racial supremacy that characterizes the Eurocentric scientific para- 
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digm. A brief review of this literature in Western psychology will, 
we believe, firmly substantiate our position. 


Evolution of the Black Self-Hatred Paradigm 


Early theoretical models and research focusing on the Black 
self-concept grew out of the Social Looking Glass and General- 
ized Significant Others models of Charles Cooley (1902) and 
George Mead (1934), respectively. These models supported the 
idea that the individual’s conception of him/herself arises through 
his interaction with other members of his society making up his/her 
“significant” social circle. “Social Looking Glass” theory proposes 
that one’s self-conception is primarily determined by the way in 
which it is reflected or mirrored through the eyes of significant 
others (how others react toward him/her). While these early 
Western models both stressed the more or less indigenous proper- 
ties of the surrounding social ecology of the individual (i.e., family, 
peers, neighborhood, community) in self-concept formation, this 
important consideration underwent a major extension in later 
formulations of Black self-hatred theories based on these earlier 
notions. 

Euro-American social scientists generally concluded that this 
type of model was appropriate to assess the nature of the interac- 
tion between the African American and European-American 
communities (Baldwin, 1979; Smith, 1980). Hence, 
European-American racism and racist practices are construed to 
represent the African American community’s social looking glass 
(e., their generalized significant others) reflecting derogatory 
images of Blacks. Through African American’s internalization of 
and/or identification with the (generalized) European-American 
racist attitude toward Blacks, or through so-called objective _ 
comparisons (housing, employment, income, etc.), Blacks suppos- 
edly come to view themselves (cognitively and affectively) as 
Whites view them. This Black self-hatred may also take the 
disguised form ofa defensive/displaced (outward) aggression 
(Baldwin, 1979). 
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Empirical Support for Black Self-Hatred 


As was noted in the 1979 analysis, the popular evidence used 
to support the Black self-hatred thesis comprised the following: 

(1) Racial Preference Studies consisting of (a) the various 
racial stimulus-presentation studies (i.e., racial dolls, pictures and 
other stimulus objects) with children subjects; and (b) the various 
color preference and self-report (including reference group) 
surveys: 

(2) Clinical Case Studies consisting of racially focused and/or 
interpreted interviews with psychologically disturbed clients while in 
treatment: 

(3) Field Observations and Anecdotal Approach Studies 
consisting of rather unstructured observations and the examinations 
of various documents and materials having supposedly racial 
connotations. 

The so-called racial preference studies represent the most 
extensive and widely cited area of evidence in the Black self-hatred 
literature. These studies have been focused on Black children, from 
three years old up to mid-adolescence. In this type of research, a 
variety of fantasy-like projective measures are used, typically 
employing (so-called) racial dolls, pictures or some other pre- 
sumed racially connotated stimulus objects, and they all occur in 
the general context ofa contrasting or forced-choice identification 
procedure (Baldwin, 1979). The children are generally assessed in 
three areas: (1) appropriate racial identification, (2) appropriate 
self-racial identification, and (3) presumed racial evaluation (self 
and/or reference group focus may be used depending on the 
study). 


Racial Preference Findings 


Early studies in this area claimed to have generated evidence 
that Black children tend to choose white dolls over brown-colored 
dolls as self representations, and/or in terms of associating them 
with some presumed value (i.e., good versus bad, pretty versus 
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ugly, etc.). Similarly, some of these studies have shown that some 
Black children also tend to choose pictures of Whites over Blacks 
in the same fashion as their doll selections. In addition, some Black 
children in these studies have been reported to have chose white or 
lighter colors over darker ones in coloring either drawings which 
they had made of themselves, or simply a drawing which they were 
asked to color the same as their own skin color. Finally, some 
studies have been reported which show that some Black children 
tend to draw pictures of either themselves, or some other Black 
person in a form that the investigator views as a disfiguration, or as 
having a psychologically demeaning significance. Table 1, which is 
reprinted from the 1979 article, summarizes some essential features 
of a representative sample of these earlier studies. 

More Recent Findings: Numerous other studies beyond those 
listed in Table 1 have also claimed to have generated more or less 
similar findings using one or more of the popular methodologies in 
this area. .Following the early 1960s, a smaller pool of so-called 
racial preference findings began to accumulate showing many Black 
children making more black preference choices than white prefer- 
ence choices (see Baldwin, 1979; Clark, 1982; Farrell and Olson, 
1983; Jordan, 1981; Porter and Washington, 1979). This more 
recent apparently “pro-black” trend in the racial preference litera- 
ture is explained (in Western oriented scholarly circles) as the 
social-psychological consequences of the 1960s “Black conscious- 
ness movement.” While many of these studies appear to have been 
designed to refute the earlier (pre-1965) studies claiming support 
for Black self-hatred, some of the contemporary preference 
research, however, also shows many Black children continuing to 
make white preference or presumably “anti-black” racial evalua- 
tions (Banks, 1984; Clark, 1982; H. McAdoo, 1985; Semaj, 
1980; Spencer, 1984). Much of the contemporary preference - 
research seems to have adopted a multiple measure and multidi- 
mensional approach to the study of racial identification and evalua- 
tion (McAdoo, 1985; Semaj, 1980; Spencer, 1984) to apparently 
off-set or reduce some of the confounding effects of the racist 
milieu of American society, and the “experimental demand” features 
and “transparent research expectations” it has obviously imposed 
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Studies 

Asher & Allen (1969) 

Clark & Clark (1939, 1940) 
Clark & Clark (1947, 1950) 
Frisch & Handler (1967) 
Goodman (1952) 
Greenwald & Oppenheim (1968) 
Helgerson (1943) 

Horowitz (1939) 

Landreth & Johnson (1953) 
Morland (1966) 

Radke et al. (1950) 

Radke & Trager (1950) 
Stevenson & Stewart (1958) 


Reprinted from Baldwin, 1979 


Table 1 


Sample of Studies Claiming White Preference in Blacks 


Mode of Stimulus 
Dools Test 
Line Drawings 
Dolls Test 
Draw-a-Person 
Dolls Test 
Dolls Test 
Pictures Test 
Line Drawings 
Pictures Test 
Pictures Test 
Pictures Test 
Pictures Test 
Dolls Test 


Mode of Response 
Color of Doll Chosen 
Racial Choice in Drawing 
Color of Doll Chosen 
Racial Features in Drawing 
Color of Doll Chosen 
Color of Doll Chosen 
Racial Choice in Picture 
Racial Choice in Drawing 
Racial Choice in Picture 
Racial Choice in Picture 
Racial Choice in Picture 
Racial Choice in Pucture 
Color of Doll Chosen 


Systematic 
Inquiry into 
Nature of 
Response 


No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 


Cross-Cultural 
Consideration 


No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 


Race of 
Experimenter 


Mixed 

Black 

Black 

Not Specified 
White 


Race of 
Sample 


ixed 
Black 
ack 


wo 


ixed 
ixed 
ixed 
ixed 
ixed 
ixed 
ixed 
ixed 


ixed 


ixed 
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on earlier methodologies. Some of these recent studies have also 
tried to integrate social and developmental theories into this area to 
apparently provide for amore comprehensive (multi-dimensional), 
valid and reliable assessment of this phenomenon beyond mere 
race/color theory. 

An interesting aspect of these recent multi-dimensional ap- 
proach studies tend to show Black children exhibiting positive 
self-concepts or personal self-esteem and moderate to strong white 
preferences on generally most of the measures used, i.e., dolls, 
pictures, other projectiles, direct preference questions, etc. These 
studies argue, therefore, that Black children’s personal self-esteem 
is apparently independent of, or compartmentalized from, their 
racial self-esteem (Jordan, 1981). 

Illustratively, Semaj (1980) hypothesized that racial preference 
(personal and reference group preferences) is developmentally 
dependent on the ability to perceive racial constancy, which in turn 
is developmentally dependent on conservation (object 
permanence-constancy) ability. In his study, 80 Black children from 
4 to 11 years old, 56% males and 44% females, were administered 
a battery of cognitive, perceptual and attitudinal measures; including 
play dough and wooden blocks, picture cards and colored photo- 
graphs of Black and White children and adults as stimulus objects. 
Construction tasks and perceptual tasks, as well as identification, 
categorization and evaluation preference tasks in response to verbal 
cues, comprised the bases for assessing impersonal and social 
cognitive abilities, racial constancy ability, and social affect behavior. 
His findings revealed that: (a) virtually all (95%) of the older sub- 
jects (10-1 1 year olds) demonstrated conservation, or the appro- 
priate impersonal cognitive ability, while only a small percentage 
(30%) of the youngest subjects displayed this skill; (b) the minority 
of both 4-5 year olds and 10-11 year olds (20% and 40%, respec- 
tively) showed racial constancy ability; (c) the majority of the 
subjects (69%) chose the black pictures as appropriate to their 
own racial identity and category (regardless of age groups); (d) the 
youngest and oldest groups (4-5 and 10-11 year olds) showed 
equivalent black/white preferences, while the middle-age groups 
(6-7 and 8-9 year olds) displayed black preference trends. His 
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data also showed that the children’s racial preferences were 
independent of their self-evaluations. Semaj concluded that. his 
hypothesis was partially supported, in that impersonal cognition or 
conservation ability appeared to developmentally precede social 
cognition or racial constancy perceptual ability, but were not 
developmentally related to racial preference behaviors. He further 
concluded that Black children apparently develop a “bicultural” 
identity by age 11. 

In another more recent study, Spencer (1984) tested 130 
Black children, ages 4-6.5 years old and approximately half of each 
sex, to assess the relationships between self-concept, race aware- 
ness and racial attitudes (including racial preferences). Using racial 
picture cards and paper doll cut-outs, a prominent self-concept 
values test and a vocabulary measure, she found that 80% of the 
children obtained positive self-concept scores and at the same time 
showed an anti-black/white preference in their racial attitudes. 
Spencer concluded that Black preschoolers effectively compart- 
mentalize their personal identity or self-concept from their reference 
group evaluations of racial preferences. McAdoo (1985) reported 
similar findings in her multiple-measures, longitudinal study of three 
different samples of Black children, ages 5-10.8 years old, over a 
five-year period, notwithstanding some inconsistencies relative to 
regional variations. 

Banks (1984), another researcher in this area, reported similar 
findings on a sample of 98 Black suburban children up through their 
midteens from racially integrated neighborhoods and schools. 
Banks found that Black children from predominantly white commu- 
nities and schools tended to have positive-self-concepts and to be 
anti-black/pro-white in their attitudes and preferences. He referred 
to this phenomenon as a “bi-racial” orientation. Banks also found 
the anti-black/white preference tendency to become stronger with 
age among these Black children from integrated settings. 


Clinical-Field Observations and Anecdotal Evidence 


The clinical case studies and the field observations, as noted 
previously (Baldwin, 1979), have generally been used as a supple- 
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mentary data pool to the more systematic racial preference findings 
on Black children. Supposedly, the clinical and field studies have 
broadened the application and implications of the racial preference 
evidence to wider segments of the African American community. 
Such issues as skin-color conflicts and conflicts over other physical 
features among Blacks, the presence of anger and hostility toward 
Whites as well as toward the Self and other Blacks, among a host 
of other social artifacts and presumed behavioral indicators of 
black self-hatred, have been the focus of other studies in this area. 
From the early research of Bevis (1921), Dollard and his associ- 
ates (Dollard, 1937; Davis and Dollard, 1940), through Grier and 
Cobbs (1965, 1971) and into the present era (Wilkinson, 1974, 
1980), this mostly unstructured, unsystematic and certainly dubious 
pool of data has accumulated and has been used as definitive 
evidence in the racial preference literature (see Baldwin, 1979). 


A Critical Analysis of the Black Self-Hatred Literature 


As was observed earlier, and as was noted in Baldwin’s 1979 
critique, most of the traditional research concerning Black 
self-hatred has used as its conceptual framework the European 
worldview. This worldview is projected in the theoretical models of 
the Social Looking Glass theory, Psychoanalytic Conflict and 
Defense Mechanism theory and Symbolic Interactionism theory, as 
well as the other similarly oriented models (see Baldwin, 1979). 
The proponents of these theoretical models have attempted to 
explain the phenomenon of Black self-hatred essentially as the net 
result of racial oppression. They propose that Black people, 
especially children, acquire their self-conception from their in- 
teraction with the Euro-American community rather than from the 
African American community. 

The illogical basis of such an assertion has been effectively 
demonstrated by many Black social scientists and some white 
social scientists as well (Baldwin, 1979; Nobles, 1973, 1976a; 
Porter and Washington, 1979). The most definitive studies in this 
regard have been the self-report research. Such studies have 
consistently shown Black respondents to exhibit high levels of 
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self-esteem and positive attitudes toward themselves (Baldwin, 
1979). In an attempt to explain this consistent and obvious contra- 
dictory trend in the literature, recent theories, as previously noted, 
have drawn a distinction between self-orientation/esteem and 
reference group orientation/esteem. The so-called clarifying argu- 
ment therefore emerged proposing that black self-hatred is more 
correctly conceptualized as a negative “reference group” orienta- 
tion, not a negative “self’-orientation (H. McAdoo, 1985; J. 
McAdoo, 1985; Semaj, 1980; Spencer, 1982a; 1982b; 1984). 
None of the various attempts to explain (or to refute) the so-called 
Black self-hatred phenomenon, including both early and contempo- 
rary attempts, have varied substantially in terms of their implicit or 
explicit Eurocentric conceptual framework. This is a very important 
consideration given that most of the presumed “black oriented” 
contemporary research and theorizing in this area (carried out by 
Black investigators) have seemingly set out to clarify and no doubt 
refute the Black self-hatred conclusion. Thus, even in the case of 
the more recent studies conducted by primarily Black researchers, 
methodological and conceptual flaws continue to dominate this 
literature. 


Methodological Critique 


Following the 1979 analysis, we will briefly concentrate on 
four related areas of concern; the nature of the stimuli, the nature of 
the responses, the instrumentation/measures used, and the failure to 
employ a true cultural relativistic approach. An analysis of the 
methodologies employed in this literature raises serious questions 
regarding the validity and reliability of the proported findings 
representing this research. As was noted in Baldwin’s (1979) 
critique, there is little doubt that the nature of the stimuli used in 
these studies had a substantial effect on obscuring the responses of 
the subjects. The commercial exposure of black dolls and black 
pictorial presentations (as well as “black” toys in general) por- 
trayed in realistic and positive forms (see Wilkinson, 1974, 1980) 
was virtually none existent on the broader commercial scene prior 
to the early-to mid 1960’s. There have been many findings which 
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have revealed that familiarity with the stimulus and other con- 
founding stimulus characteristics and contextual factors influence 
these outcomes (Baldwin, 1979). Such confounding factors as 
facial expression and sex of the stimulus, whether the stimulus is 
presented on the right or left side of the subject, the cleanliness of 
the character constituting the stimulus, the race and sex of the 
experimenter/interviewer, demographics, linguistics, etc. have all 
been shown to determine the responses of subjects in these studies 
beyond the factor of color or racial characteristics of the stimulus 
(Baldwin, 1979; Sattler, 1973; Wilkinson, 1974). In addition, it has 
been shown that the capricious nature of most children’s responses 
to such stimuli also consistently challenge the interpretive compe- 
tency of these researchers. From the early racial preference studies 
of Clark and Clark (1939, 1950) to the more recent work of 
Semaj (1980) and others (H. McAdoo, 1985; Spencer, 1984), 
Black children’s rationales for their so-called racial preference 
choices have defied the presumed (Eurocentric) logic of the Black 
self-hatred prediction models. Black children’s reports of why they 
chose “white” objects have varied widely, with very few directly 
indicating a white racial preference conclusion (Baldwin, 1979). 
Beyond these methodological problems, one of the more 
fundamental errors made in this literature had been the use of 
inappropriate measures to assess the racial attitudes and 
self-orientation of African American people. In spite of the fact that 
the historical, anthropological and social science research literatures 
are replete with evidence supporting basic cultural differences 
between Blacks and Whites in this country (Billingsley, 1968; 
Delaney, 1956; Dixon, 1976; DuBois, 1902, 1946; Karenga, 
1982; Khatib et al., 1979; Nobles, 1972, 1974; White, 1984; 
Williams, 1976), most of the Black self-hatred researchers have 
rather arrogantly (whether through ignorance or by design) denied 
the existence of such fundamental cultural differences in formulating, 
conducting and interpreting their so-called “cross-racial”’ studies. 
Most of the measures used in this literature have been developed in 
terms of the conceptual framework of the European worldview. As 
was noted earlier, in the tradition of Western social science with its 
emphases on individualism, materialism, determinism, dualism, 
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reductionism and mechanical explanations, these measures have 
been designed to assess Black people’s self-orientation or 
self-concept as it is defined (misperceived or distorted) by the 
European worldview. That is, the racial preference and supporting 
studies have used measures designed specifically for Euro- 
pean-American cultural reality to assess African American’s 
self-conception, which limits our ability to truly understand this 
phenomenon. The one-dimensional race/color (materialistic-racist) 
emphasis of these measures, as well as the individualism emphasis, 
the underlying assumption ofa compartmentalized human phenom- 
enology and its linear related components (among other Eurocentric 
value referents implicit in these measures) all converge to blatantly 
distort and misrepresent the true nature of the African American 
self-orientation. 

While it is rather obvious that much of the earlier research on 
black self-hatred was clearly steeped in the Eurocentric conceptual 
framework which undergirds Western psychology and social 
science (Akbar, 1984, 1985; Baldwin, 1 979; Carruthers, 1972; 
Nobles, 1976a), it is most interesting to note that much of the 
contemporary research that has arisen to refute, and apparently 
redefine these earlier notions are also guided by this same 
Eurocentric paradigm, albeit more subtle in occurrence in some 
instances (see Banks, 1984; McAdoo and McAdoo, 1985; 
Parham and Helms, 1985; Semaj, 1980; Spencer, 1982a, 1 982b, 
1984). These more recent approaches designed to counter the 
earlier notions have seemingly attempted to eliminate or minimize 
many of the methodological flaws plaguing the earlier literature. 

Notwithstanding the fact that much of this contemporary 
research makes a valiant effort to rebut some of the pejorative 
conclusions found in the earlier literature, it cannot be overlooked 
that serious theoretical and methodological questions remain. For 
example, in Semaj’s (1980) study that was described earlier, he 
postulates that race consciousness is predicated upon the linear 
stage development of race constancy. That is, the older the child 
becomes the more likely s/he will have mastered the concrete 
operational stage of cognitive development, and consequently will 
have mastered the understanding that race is a permanent charac- 
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teristic in the person. According to Semaj, it is this ability ofracial 
constancy that enables the child to be racially aware. His data, 
however, argues for a curvilinear relationship since only the children 
between ages 6-9 years show a presumed strong black preference, 
while the youngest group (4-5 years) evidenced no preference and 
the oldest group (10-11 years) tended toward a presumed white 
preference. Semaj suggested that only a longitudinal analysis can 
extricate substantive meaning from these trends. By his own admis- 
sion, his findings could have been an artifact of the methodological 
limitations of the types of materials employed in the study, as well 
as the inability to control for the variety of perceptions such materi- 
als could have spawned in the children. To his credit, Semaj 
acknowledges the fact that a trend toward a so-called “bicultural” 
orientation among older Black children would be desirable only 
among those advocating the assimilationist-integrationist ideology 
resulting from Eurocentric cultural oppression. This phenomenon, 
however, would represent a cause for concern among the more 
psychologically liberated, culturally-orientated African American 
social scientists. 

Unfortunately, the same cannot be said of the work of Spencer 
(1984) and others (Banks, 1984; H. McAdoo, 1985). Spencer 
argued, based on her findings, that for some African American 
children to simultaneously maintain positive self-concepts and 
pro-white cultural values is evident of the ability of Black children 
to effectively compartmentalize personal identity (i.¢., self-concept) 
from racial attitudes or racial preferences. Thus, Spencer (1982a, 
1984) as well as other contemporary studies have begun to advo- 
cate this conceptualization of the African American’s self-concept 
as essentially a personal-individualized identity independent of the 
collective (racial group) identity. This approach directly contradicts 
the Africentric or African worldview perspective in which the Selfis 
inextricably tied to the collective (racial group), because the Self 
derives its significance by virtue of one’s immersion into the collec- 
tive or group reality. 

Itis entirely plausible that this compartmentalization thesis may 
in actuality be no more than a ‘response to the unhealthy oppres- 
sive influence of the sometimes not so subtle and consistent mes- 
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sages of white supremacy that are presented to black children by 
all of the basic institutions of American society. Rather than labeling 
these Black children as exemplary of healthy psychological func- 
tioning, these findings, to whatever extent they hold validity, should 
more importantly sound the alarm among Black social scientists to 
begin to address the implications of this psychological inconsistency 
between personal identity and racial group orientation among 
victimized Black youngsters. Instead, what we find is that the Black 
social scientist once again cannot free him/herself from the oppres- 
sive shackles of Eurocentric conceptual incarceration and Psycho- 
logical/Cultural Misorientation, both of which implicitly embrace 
and project the European worldview (Baldwin, 1984, 1985; 
Nobles, 1976a). 

Thus, a basic problem with these more contemporary studies 
by Black social scientists is that they continue to accept uncritically 
the basic Eurocentric cultural assumptions undergirding this overall 
literature. That is, they continue to operate under the assumption 
that the various Eurocentric constructs, measures, instruments, etc., 
represent the appropriate framework for conceptualizing, measur- 
ing and explaining the Black self-concept (¢.g., personal versus 
reference group orientation, cognitive and affective self-concepts, 
“racial” objects and stimuli, etc.). Virtually all of these ap- 
proaches, both the earlier and recent ones, implicitly accept the 
value of individualism as the paradigm appropriate to conceptualiz- 
ing and assessing African (African American) people. Hence, the 
contemporary Black researchers in this area have persisted in 
making some of the most fundamental and dangerous errors that 
social scientists can make (particularly Black social scientists) in 
conducting research with Black populations. They have used 
European cultural definitions and Eurocentric measures of 
self-conception in an effort to refute the conclusions which these 
definitions and measures have been designed to confirm (Akbar, 
1985; Baldwin, 1976, 1979, 1985; Carruthers, 1972; Nobles, 
1973, 1976a). 

It is therefore clear that those theories and research findings 
claiming support for the existence of a condition of self-hatred 
(either personal or extended) in Black people do not have any 
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meaningful empirical basis upon which to stand, especially from a 
true cultural relativistic perspective. Where the Black self-concept 
in general is concerned, progressive African American theorists have 
convincingly argued that the Black self-concept is a far more global 
and complex phenomenon than is indicated by the concerted focus 
on the single dimension of race-color as the presumably salient and 
generalizable factor involved (Baldwin, 1979). Thus, the basic issue 
of the Black self-concept itself is seriously obscured by the various 
simplistic conceptions implicit in this literature. Given that virtually all 
of the Black self-hatred literature clearly assumes Eurocentric 
cultural monism, and therefore the existence of cultural homogeneity 
between Black and White peoples in this country, it must be con- 
cluded that this literature is totally irrelevant to a valid inquiry into 

the nature of Black self-concept, Black personality and Black 
experience in general. Thus, this literature makes little or no contri- 
bution to our understanding of African American behavior because it 
obscures and misrepresents, as well as out rightly denies the exist- 
ence of fundamental differences in cultural realities between Black 
and White people. Regarding the issue of the Black self-concept 
specifically, this literature erroneously assumes that African Ameri- 
cans should necessarily view themselves as European-Americans 
are presumed to view themselves, and interprets all deviations from 
the Eurocentric behavioral norm as potentially pathological. Let us 
now turn our attention to what we have argued in this paper is the 
valid and appropriate paradigm for conceptualizing and conducting 
research on the African American self-concept. 


The Africentric Paradigm and the Concept of Self 


From the Africentric perspective, the concept of “Self” is 
defined within the context of the African ethos or the set of guiding 
principles which constitute the traditional African cosmology. The 
genesis of this ethos lies in the African conception of the universe as 
a totality composed of interdependent elements. This ontological 
conception of the universe as an interdependent totality has been 
variously regarded as a sense of “Oneness” or “Harmony with 
Nature” or the Universe, or a “Oneness of being” (Akbar, 1975; 
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Emy, 1973: Mbiti, 1970; Nobles,1972). The sense of oneness of 
Being is reflected in the traditional African belief that the person is 
inextricably tied to her/his surroundings as a part of the harmonious 
rhythm of nature. This belief contributes to another basic principle in 
the African ethos,” Survival of the group.” Not only is the human 
being an integral part of his/her ecological setting, but he/she is also 
harmoniously bound to his/her bio-social community or group. 
These guiding principles of the African cosmology influence all 
aspects of African life. The African ethos endorses the value for 
unity, cooperative effort, collective responsibility and concern for 
the community among Black people. 

Nobles (1976a) and others (Akbar, 1979; Baldwin, 1981; 
Williams, 1981) have convincingly argued that this Africentric 
orientation or sense of A fricanity, which highlights collectiveness, 
interdependence and shared responsibility, is the most appropriate 
paradigm for understanding the nature of the concept of Selfamong 
people of African descent. According to Nobles (1976a), “when 
we examine the A frican philosophical tradition, particularly the 
ethosic orders of Survival of the People and One with Nature, we 
logically recognize that from this philosophical position “an ex- 
tended definition of Self’ evolved. Mbiti (1970) further notes that 
the traditional African conception of the Selfis best expressed in the 
belief that “I am because We are, and because We are, therefore I 
am.” From the Africentric view, then, the emphasis on the collec- 
tive identity transcends individual identity, and the individual’s 
conception of self extends to include one’s self and kind. Nobles 
(1976a) argues that “This transcendent relationship (that between 
self and kind) is the ‘extended self.” . 

Based on this analysis, it becomes clear that the African 
conception of the selfreflects several discernible and noteworthy 
qualities. First, the African Selfis not treated as separate from the 
group. This means that there exists an interdependence between the 
self and the group (others) in which the self derives its significance 
from its group affiliation. This also connotes an “appositional” rather 
than “oppositional” relationship between the self-concept and the 
group-concept. In this sense, for the African the exercise of 
personal identity is tempered by an overriding concern for how the 
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individual contributes to, and anchors him/herself in the survival of 
the collective. 

Finally, this Africentric conception of Self is based on internal 
metaphysical or spiritual imperatives (Akbar, 1979; Baldwin, 
1981; Mbiti, 1970). The essence of the African self derives from 
its interconnecting ontological orientation to the universe mani- 
fested in a spiritualistic commitment to the collective. The philo- 
sophical imperative that the self has meaning only to the extent that 
it is reflective of the collective will of the group is the embodiment 
of this spiritual (interconnected) self-definition. 

Hence, the interconnecting principle of a communal phenom- 
enology among African people represents the spiritual core of the 
African self. The Africentric approach to the African American 
self-conception has been described as a “self-extension orien- 
tation” in which the Black person consciously and unconsciously 
anchors him/herself in a group or corporate definition, i.e., a 
communal phenomenology (Akbar, 1976; Baldwin, 1976, 1981, 
1984; Nobles, 1976a, 1980). According to Baldwin (1981), this 
“A frican Self-Extension Orientation” represents the unconscious 
and conscious operation of the spiritual core of the African Ameri- 
can self-concept. This tendency to consciously and unconsciously 
extend one’s self by defining self in group/corporate terms is 
evidenced in a variety of ways in the African American community. 
For example, the notion of the extended African family (as op- 
posed to the nuclear European family) is based on the principle 
that both immediate and distant relatives can be legitimately 
considered a part of the immediate family household. That is, the 
family household may not only consists of parents and siblings, but 
also of aunts, uncles, cousins, nieces, nephews and grandparents 
(Billingsley, 1968; Nobles, 1974; White, 1984). This 
self-extension orientation can also be seen in the fact that both 
consanguineal and nonconsanguineal persons are considered 
“family” in the African American community. The custom of incor- 
porating a “play brother” or “play sister’ into one’s concept of 
family is exemplary of the African American’s self-extension 
tendency (Nobles, 1974). 
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Another manifestation of the African self-extension orientation, 
or the collective sense of self which typifies the African American 
cultural reality, is the “call-and-response” behavioral pattern found 
in most, if not all black churches (White, 1984). Arhythm is 
established between minister and congregation in which the congre- 
gation responds collectively to the query and interrogatories of the 
minister as if they were of one mind. This “shared participation” 
phenomenon characterizes most speaker/actor-audience interac- 
tions (sacred and secular) in the African American community 
(Akbar, 1975; Baldwin, 1976; White, 1984). Some other mani- 
festations of the A frican self-extension orientation among African 
Americans have been noted in the following observations: (a) The 
strong social-affiliating tendency whereby African Americans seek 
out social or group situations as opposed to isolation and individu- 
alized experiences; (b) The strong shared feelings of victory and/or 
defeat among African Americans when one or more Black persons 
engage in public-sanctioned competition against whites (e.g., in 
athletics-entertainment, academics, politics, etc.); (c) The intense 
practice of religion among African Americans which emphasizes the 
interconnectedness between humanity and God, including all of 
nature; (d) The long standing practice of informal adoptions among 
African Americans; (e) The reverence for the elderly and the norm 
of their continued involvement in the African American community; 
etc. (see Akbar, 1979; Baldwin, 1976, 1981; Dixon, 1976; Jones, 
1972, 1980; Khatib et al., 1979; Nobles, 1978, 1980; Williams, 
1981). 

AnAfricentric analysis thus identifies and emphasizes these 
African cultural parameters which define the Black self-conception 
as a self-extension orientation deriving from and reflective of the 
spiritualistic core of the African cultural reality. Baldwin (1981, 
1984) and others (Azibo, 1983a, 1983b; Baldwin and Bell, 1985) 
have translated this African self-extension orientation core of the 
Black self-concept into another heuristic construct called “African 
self-consciousness.” African self-consciousness is therefore an 
“extended” self-consciousness; a communal phenomenology, which 
manifests itself in a wide variety of self-affirming, positive 
(pro-black) beliefs, attitudes and behaviors among African Ameri- 
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cans. 

Given this overall analysis, two Africentric avenues for framing 
future research in this area of Black Psychology would appear to 
be necessary if we are to change the current consequences of 
Eurocentric cultural oppression on the psyche of the African 
American community and liberate its full Africentric potential. One 
line of Africentric research in this area must address the affects of 
the process of Eurocentric cultural oppression and racism on the 
Africentric or pro-black referent that naturally develops in Black 
children in Black families. Research in this area should be con- 
cemed with whether and under what conditions Black children can 
most likely be re-socialized to adopt an anti-self (Eurocentric-type) 
orientation. The question of what factors are operating at the 
societal, community, and family and personal levels that are respon- 
sible for such a cultural aberration must be addressed by future 
research in this area. The other line of Africentric research in this 
area, and in our view the most important research thrust, must be 
focused on uncovering the nature and character of the African 
referent in African American self-concept formation. In other 
words, this line of research should focus on identifying what social 
environments, socialization processes, and institutional and devel- 
opmental social systems are most conducive to the formation of this 
kind of self-reference among contemporary Blacks. 

Naturally, Africentric research requires the development and 
construction of Africentric instruments, assessment techniques and 
research strategies or methodologies. Recent work by Baldwin and 
his Associates (Baldwin and Bell, 1985; Baldwin, Duncan and Bell, 
1987), and a small number of other researchers (Azibo, 1983a, 
1983b; Nobles, 1978; Williams, 1981) have begun to address 
these kinds of Africentric research thrusts in this important area of 
concern. These Africentric research efforts are focused on such 
issues as: the nature and development of the Africentric 
self-orientation among African Americans; the various manifesta- 
tions of this phenomenon in the everyday life activities of African 
Americans; and the manner in which the A fricentric self-orientation 
influences other important (adaptive-survival oriented) functioning 
and behaviors among African Americans. This kind of analysis 
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(Africentric analysis), then, represents the only valid and reliable 
approach to our understanding and explaining the so-called Black 
self-concept. As we have tried to show, the theorists and research- 
ers in this area must liberate themselves from their Eurocentric 
cultural incarceration in order to engage in authentic study of the 
African American self-concept from the perspective of its own 
“degitimate” cultural reality. 


Conclusions 


In concluding, this analysis has tried to show that when theory 
and research are focused on Black people without giving system- 
atic consideration to the existence of basic cultural differences 
between the European-American and African American communi- 
ties, such studies contrasting (directly or indirectly) black-white 
attitudes, behaviors, etc., cannot make valid and definitive claims 
about basic aspects of the Black personality based on their find- 
ings. The culturally relative meanings of the concepts, stimuli, 
resulting responses and the overall situations involved are never 
even seriously considered, if understood at all. Hence, we have 
attempted to demonstrate in this analysis the limiting potential of 
applying the Eurocentric paradigm to conceptualize and explain 
African psychological phenomena. The net effect of this paradig- 
matic misapplication has allowed for the construction of what has 
come to be known as the racially dissonant reaction called “Black 
self-hatred.” This analysis has also tried to demonstrate the 
Eurocentnc conceptual incarceration of contemporary Black 
thought in this (in our view) largely bankrupt and obsolete area of 
Eurocentric mythology. In this regard, we showed how contempo- 
rary black researchers have introduced the equally racially disso- 
nant construct of a “Bi-cultural” orientation among African Ameri- 
cans as an alternative to the notorious black self-hatred phenom- 
enon. Certainly most Black social scientists recognize the great 
danger in labeling psychologically aberrant behavior as nor- 
mative, healthy and desirable. This is the dangerous conse- 
quence, as we have shown, of Black social scientists operating 
from a perspective other than the Africentric cultural framework 
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(i.e., from the Eurocentric cultural framework). 

The implications of this analysis, of course, go well beyond the 
limited area of the self-concept literature. It recommends that 
Black social scientists must reject the Eurocentric paradigm as a 
strategy for theory and research concerning the psychological 
functioning and behavior of Black people. We believe very 
strongly, and hope that we have demonstrated convincingly, that 
Africentric analysis must be brought to bear on this literature in 
order to clarify its severe limitations and dangerous social and 
psychological implications for the survival and liberation of the 
African American community. We have tried to accomplish this in 
our examination of the Black self-hatred literature from a genuine 
cultural relativistic perspective. 
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Part II Introductory Note 


This second section of the book includes four articles that, 
taken together, introduce a relatively broad theoretical map of the 
conceptual landscape under-girding my approach to African 
personality- mental health and its psychosocial context of African 
cultural reality and European/Eurasian cultural oppression. 

The lead article, “The Psychology of Oppression,” was actually 
written around 1977 and was finally published in 1980 ina collec- 
tion of articles edited by Asante and Vandi (1980). This article 
articulates much of my earlier thinking about the phenomenon of 
“Pyrocentric cultural oppression of Africans in America” and its 
psychological consequences. It was initially accepted for publica- 
tion in the Journal of Black Studies, but I opted for the earliest 
opportunity for publication given the journal’s notorious 2-3 year 
backlog at that time. 

The second article, “Notes on an Africentric Theory of Black 
Personality,” was first published in 1981 in The Western Journal 
of Black Studies. This piece represented my first published 
attempt to articulate in a fuller sense the African personality para- 
digm that has now become associated with my work in A frican/ 
Black Psychology. Actually, there is a lot more history behind this 
manuscript, but space simply will not permit a fuller explanation 
here. However, I will note that a three-page summary of the model 
was presented in 1980 in the published booklet of The Proceed- 
ings of The ABPSI National Convention for that year. In 
addition, Third World Press in Chicago had also planned to publish 
a larger and more complete manuscript on the model in early 1980, 
but had to postpone the publishing ofall new manuscripts due to an 
unanticipated “internal crisis” at the company. Atany rate, this 
paper was the forerunner to a series of manuscripts over the next 
7-9 years (the decade of the 1980s) that articulated and expanded 
upon some important aspects of the overall paradigm derived from 
the context of that unpublished larger manuscript mentioned earlier. 

The third article in this section, “African Self-Consciousness 
and the Mental Health of Africans in America” was published in 
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1984 in The Journal of Black Studies (after about a 2-2 ¥% -year 
movement through the JBS backlog chain mentioned earlier). This 
manuscript represents my attempt to really connect the first two 
articles by showing the application of the models of Black person- 
ality and cultural oppression to a reconceptualization of the issue of 
African mental health in America. 

Finally, the fourth article in the section, “The Dialectics of 
Culture: Psychological Aspects of European Cosmology in the 
American Context,” was first published in 1985 in The Western 
Journal of Black Studies. It represents a continuation of the 
articulation of the Psychology of Oppression Paradigm and its 
maturation over time, especially in relation to the worldview aspects 
and psychological impact of European cultural oppression. 

Combined, these four articles, along with the 1976 piece from 
Part 1, represent the first published works of the Africentric Para- 
digm related to African personality, mental health, and cultural 
oppression that, as previously noted, has become associated with 
my work in African/Black psychology. I believe that they provide a 
relatively substantive presentation of my early thinking on these vital 
psychological issues confronting the reascending A frican/Black 
Psychology movement. The last three articles have been reprinted 
in other volumes in the field as testimony to the wide recognition 
they have generated over the years since their initial presentation. 
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The Psychology of Oppression 
(1980) 


African and European Cosmology 


A number of Black social analysts have convincingly maintained 
that fundamental lines of distinction can be drawn between the 
historical characters of the approaches of the African and European 
worlds to the maintenance of their survival. On the one hand, it is 
argued that the European approach exemplifies a “humanity versus 
nature,” or antagonistic style of operation, while the African ap- 
proach, on the other hand, exemplifies a “humanity-nature unity” or 
“oneness with nature” style of operation (Akbar, 1973, 1976; 
Botchway, 1971; Carruthers, 1972,1977; X(Clark), 1972; 
X(Clark), McGee, Nobles and X(Weems), 1975; Dixon, 1976; 
Emy, 1973; Mbiti, 1970; Nobles, 1972, 1976a, 1976b, 1976c). 
Consistent with these notions, it has been shown that the Africans 
seek to achieve a comprehensive understanding of nature to 
facilitate a more complementary coexistence with it, while the 
European style of operation to the contrary has been shown to 
represent a relentless propensity toward achieving ultimate mastery 
and control over the universe. The European thrust, according to 
this view, is operationally manifested within the contexts of oppres- 
sion, suppression, repression, and the unnatural alteration or 
reordering of all objects having existence outside of the European 
world (Carruthers, 1972). Needless to say, the historical and 
contemporary data supporting these conceptions are strikingly 
consistent (X[Clark]. 1972; X[Clark] et al., 1975; Dixon, 1976; 
Nobles, 1972, 1976b, 1976c; Williams, 1971; Wright, 1974; 
Asante, 1980). 
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For our present purposes, the important point in all of this is 
that this analysis clearly suggests a fundamental distinction between 
the philosophical styles and/or ethos of the African and European 
worlds in terms of their approaches to survival. In other words, 
this distinction suggests that different psychosocial patterns of 
operation tend to characterize the respective cultures of the African 
and European worlds. From such an analysis, then, it becomes 
readily apparent that Africans and Europeans define the world, 
reality, and so forth, quite differently. Itis therefore assumed that 
their respective intellectual, emotional, and physical approaches to 
the world naturally follow these lines of distinction. Some of the 
authorities cited earlier (e.g., Carruthers, 1972; Nobles, 1976c; 
Williams, 1971; Wright, 1974) have even suggested that this type 
of perspective may very well explain how the African and Europe- 
ans worlds arrived at their present sociopolitical positions; that is, 
how the European world came to achieve its oppressive control 
and domination over the African world. Again, however, the point 
of note here is that this perspective clearly indicates that the African 
Ethos and the European Ethos constitute quite distinct and racially 
specific cosmologies. Hence, the two cultures’ respective defini- 
tional orientations to their survival, to the world, no doubt corre- 
spond to their distinctly different racial-cultural realities. African 
and Europeans define the world from distinctly different 
perspectives and in distinctly different terms, and their racially 
specific definitions tend to characterize their distinctly different 
social realities. 


The Nature of Definitional Systems 


The significance of definitions, of course, resides in the fact that 
they determine or dictate the meanings that we attach to events 
that we experience in our day-to-day existence. That is, our 
definitions determine whether we consider these events as impor- 
tant or unimportant, as good or bad, as true and factual or as 
untrue and fictitious; or whether we in fact attend to them at all. 
Thus, we make assumptions about the events that we experience 
based on our “predisposed” beliefs about and attitudes toward the 
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nature of things. These beliefs and attitudes comprise a set of ideas 
which define for us the nature and/or meaning of events that we 
experience. They constitute our definitions and ultimately determine 
how we experience (perceive and respond to) the various phenom- 
ena that characterize the ongoing process of everyday existence 
(Amini, 1972; Kungufu, 1976). 
Our definitions therefore dictate how we, as individuals, will 
perceive and respond to our “experiential reality.” In fact, our 
definitions actually determine what our reality is or will be by ! 
predetermining how we will ultimately experience it. We acquire 
our definitions primarily through our sociocultural indoctrination, that 
is, from our socialization into our culture or social system. Conse- | 
quently, one’s definitions actually constitute a collective or shared 
phenomenon. In other words, definitions actually constitute an 
institutionalized process, because they represent the modal or 
normative beliefs and attitudes (i.e., the conceptual frame of refer- 
ence) ofa social system. These shared definitions thus represent a 
definitional system, and it, in turn, represents the ideological or 
| philosophical base of the social system to which it is indigenous. 
The definitional system forms the basis for the cohesiveness and 
| continuity of the social system because it derives from and subse- 
| quently reinforces the social reality (collective experience) in which 
the social system itself is anchored. It gives the social system its 
identity, its distinctness.* A definitional system, in the broadest 
| 
| 
| 


sense, is therefore essentially the same as the “worldview” ofa 
social system-its peculiar philosophical orientation to the world. 

In short, I am proposing here that definitions ultimately 
determine: (1) the meanings or values that people attach to their 
experiences (including their experience of themselves), and (2) how 
they subsequently react to them. In its most basic function, a 


* The definitional system derives its functional value in this 
regard from the cumulative collective experience or socially reality 
of the group of people representing the social system. It represents 
| those beliefs and patterns of behavior that have proven effective in 
their maintaining the survival of their life-cultural style. These issues 
will be elaborated on at a later point in the chapter. 
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definitional system prelimits the conceptual range of meanings 
that members of a social system will ultimately attribute to 
their experiences. This occurs primarily because definitions create 
in the individual a type of “perceptual set” or cognitive-emotional 
predisposition to experience events in a characteristic (thus predict- 
able) manner. Being an institutionalized process means that the 
influence of a definitional system is so thoroughly pervasive and 
subtle that prescriptions of the definitional system are simply 
experiences that members of the social system take for granted 
through their habitual or customary operation in accordance with 
them. The definitional system then dictates the normative way of 
thinking, feeling, and acting for those indigenous members of the 
social system. 


Race as the Basis of Definitional Systems 


A definitional system therefore represents the ideological basis 
of aculture or social system. Inherent in the definitional system are 
those beliefs and behaviors which reflect the Survival Thrust of 
the collection of people it represents, because it evolved from the 
cumulative collective experience or social reality of that particu- 
lar cultural group. The definitional system thus binds the social 
system’s membership together. It gives them their unique (distin- 
guishable) psychosocial identity. However, it is clear that in order 
for the collection of people to occupy the same space (geographi- 
cal relatedness) and time (historical relatedness) long enough for 
their definitions to achieve group relevance and consensus, neces- 
sarily requires the existence of some more concrete and fundamen- 
tal force to bind them together and anchor their collective identity. 
Given that race (i.e., blood relatedness, kinship, or biogenetic 
commonality) constitutes the most basic and fundamental binding 
condition underlying human existence, and ultimately transcends all 
subsequent or secondary bonds of social identity, then it clearly 
constitutes the initial force binding people to a similar geography 
and history through which their similar experiences evolve into a 
distinct definitional system or worldview. 

Consequently, it is argued here that race constitutes the prin- 
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ciple binding condition underlying the evolution of definitional 
systems. Such systems in their most basic and fundamental nature 
therefore have a “racial character.” That is, they are peculiarly 
specific to the racial-cultural group with which they are identified. 

It is further argued that definitional systems reflect the distinct styles 
of survival maintenance characterizing different racial groups, 
deriving from their common geographical and historical experi- 
ences. Each racial group can therefore be regarded as having its 
own distinct definitional system. 

In support of this view, a concise and thorough analysis of 
world history readily reveals the consistent observation that groups 
from different races operate according to distinctly different 
definitional orientations (in the sense of lifestyles, social priorities, 
values, and so on), no matter where they are encountered in space 
(e.g., varied geographical regions) and time (e.g., different periods 
in history). By the same token, such an analysis also reveals the 
consistent observation that groups from the same racial back- 
grounds operate according to very similar definitional orientations 
under the same conditions of space and time noted above (see 
Akbar, 1973, 1976; Dixon, 1976; Nobles, 1972, 1976b, 1976c; 
Wright, 1974). This view is also substantiated in the fact that 
history further reveals that wherever in space and whenever in 
time the African and European worlds have encountered one 
another, the definitional problem, in terms of conflicting lifestyles, 
social priorities, and the like, has invariably arisen. It has been 
utterly impossible, if we subscribe to historical consistency, for 
different racial groups to truly integrate their respective definitional 
orientations and coexist harmoniously within the same sociocultural 
context. This has particularly been the case with European groups 
relative to non-European (African) groups (Nobles, 1976b, 
1976c; Williams, 1971; Wright, 1974). The respective definitional 
systems then must be fundamentally different, racially specific, and 
beyond that, incompatible. It is therefore apparent that the “Ra- 
cial-Cultural Survival Thrusts” of the African and European worlds 
are distinctly different as well as incompatible (Carruthers, 1972, 
1977). 
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This analysis thus proposes that Definitional Systems are indeed 
race-specific phenomena. We can therefore reliable speak in terms 
ofa European Definitional System as well as an African Definitional 
System, each being distinctly different from the other in terms of 
basic survival thrust and fundamental character. Consequently, 
wherever one encounters different European groups, one will also 
invariably discover basic similarities between these White groups 
with respect to their definitional orientations. Obviously, the same 
observation will hold true relative to different A frican groups as 
well. While it is also true that the European world has persistently 
striven to psychologically devour the African world (Williams, 
1971), one will nevertheless consistently observe basic definitional 
differences between the vast majority of African people and any 
European group. Sucha principle naturally holds true for Black 
people in this country relative to Whites (Dixon, 1976; Nobles, 
1972, 1976b). In so-called exceptional cases, one will no doubt 
find that the seeming discrepancies are only ofa superficial-and 
surely pathological nature, and are more less consistent with the 
degree of psychological and social distance that exist (and have 
existed over time) between the racially different groups involved. 
This problem of race-definitional discrepancy/incongruence brings 
us to a consideration of racial oppression as a psychological 
phenomenon. 


Controlling the Definitional Process: Racial Oppression 


Given the thesis of this analysis, it should be obvious that all 
Black people operate within the definitional framework of some 
racial-cultural system of social reality, whether it actually represents 
our own “African” cultural system or not. Of course, under normal 
and natural conditions, the system of socio-cultural reality control- 
ling the definitional parameters within which we operate represents 
our own (indigenous) racial-cultural system. However, itis clear 
that norma and natural conditions do not characterize the situation 
of Black people today. This is especially true for those of us who 
reside in the so-called African Diaspora of the West. Historical 
circumstances, of which we are all aware, have left many of our 
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people (again, especially those in the Western Diaspora) in a rather 
abnormal and unnatural socio-cultural predicament. Needless to 
say, it is very crucial that we first recognize this fact if we are to 
realistically examine the serious problems that such a situation 
implies for our survival as African people. The multicultural occur- 
rence of Black people throughout the world thus indicates that we 
frequently reside in a general socio-cultural context that is not 
African in its basic definitional orientation. The definitional system 
dominating such contexts, then, is alien to the (indigenous) socio- 
cultural reality of African people. Consequently, the issue of “Who 
controls definitions? ” is itself a racial issue, since actual defini- 
tional conflict invariably occurs between different racial groups 
where they inhabit the same social space. 

History is replete with evidence that clearly reveals that when- 
ever and wherever Europeans have encountered non-Europeans 
throughout the world, they have militarily striven to control the 
social space for themselves. They subsequently attempt to gain 
psychological control over the social space by forcing the legiti- 
macy of the European definitional system on the non-European 
group. This is carried out by their formally institutionalizing only the 
European system of social-cultural reality. Of course, the logic of 
such a tactic (beyond the basic function of Eurocentric cultural 
maintenance itself) is that if one militarily contains a group which 
also has a functional value in one’s design, then one does not effect 
their total elimination, but simply shifts containment from the physi- 
cal to the psychological level by gaining control over their minds.* 
This then is where the issue of control over the definitional process 
becomes a principal weapon in racial oppression. Such a situation 
represents psychological warfare on a racial-cultural scale. Thus, 


*The principle dynamic involved here, of course, is the mainte- 
nance of the survival thrust of the imposing racial-cultural group. In 
other words, enforcing the legitimacy of their own definitional 
system (i.e., their system of socio-cultural reality) is the only way 
that the dominating group will be able to effectively control the 
social space and maintain the survival of their particular social- 
cultural system. 
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the European group attempts to impose the European definitional 
orientation on the non-European group by making only the Euro- 
pean system of social reality ultimately credible and legitimate. In 
other words, they in effect attack the credibility and legitimacy of 
the non-European group’s definitional orientation by making their 
primary survival reinforcements (e.g., social and economic security, 
material resources, etc.) directly contingent upon the non-European 
group ascribing legitimacy to the European system of social-cultural 
reality, and to only that system. Where Europeans control the 
general social space, such as in Euro-American society, then itis 
relatively easy for them to enforce this type of insidious process of 
psychological-cultural oppression. 

In recognizing that Black people in America live ina social 
space controlled by Europeans, it becomes clear that the dominant 
definitional orientation of European-American culture is also Euro- 
pean/European-centered in its basic nature. It projects European 
social-cultural reality as the center of the universe (i.e., as the 
““niversal’” definitional framework). Thus, the European-American 
cultural context cannot give credibility and legitimacy to the African 
system of social reality as well. 

Particularly relevant to this problem is Wade Nobles’ (1976b) 
discussion of what he calls the “conceptual incarceration” of Black 
people, in which he observes that the natural consciousness of 
Black people is forced to relate a reality defined by white con- 
sciousness. That is, contemporary Black people in the United 
States live in a psycho-social reality consistent with and supportive 
of White mental functioning. Such a situation is tantamount to Black 
people living in, what for Blacks must be, “White insanity” (1976b, 
p. 26). 

Euro-American culture has therefore attempted to force the 
legitimacy of the European system of social reality on Black people 
by superimposing their system on our natural African system of 
social reality. This process is carried out by their legitimizing only 
European-social reality through the tactic of bestowing various 
forms of social rewards on those of us who overtly adhere to it (in 
terms of our operational practices), and by punishing those of us 
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who overtly depart from the pattern of operation projected in 
European social reality. In short, European-American culture 
superimposes a consistent stream of Eurocentric definitions and 
their experiential confirmations on the experiences of Black people 
in this society. Thus, it effectively obscures the credibility and 
legitimacy of African social-cultural reality by imposing punishing 
consequences on it; that is, by reinforcing the “illegitimacy” of 
African social-cultural reality for Black people by making it more or 
less dysfunctional within the European-American cultural context. 
Figure 1 presents a general outline of the ramifications of this type of 
process. 

From this illustration, we can observe that the process of 
psychological oppression resulting from the imposition of the 
European definitional system on Black people can occur either 
through direct experience or though observation of the experiences 
of others (i.e., vicariously). The important point here, however, is 
the assumption (as was noted earlier) that Black people actually 
encounter the European definitional system with a preexisting 
definitional orientation that is not European in its basic nature.* 
Consequently, the European Definitional System, being incompatible 
with the natural survival thrust (the African definitional orientation) of 
Black people, ultimately fosters misperceptions and distortions in 
those of us who actually succumb to subscribing to its le gitimacy 
relative to what our African social reality really consists of. It 
creates in Black people a type of “altered style of consciousness” 
(McGee and X[Clark], 1974) relative to our natural (unaltered) 
style. Thus, by limiting or constraining the conceptual range of 
meanings that those of us who are victimized by it will ascribe to our 
experiential reality, the European Definitional System ultimately 


*As I noted earlier, it is assumed that under normal and natural 
conditions (e.g., where each racial group controls the respective 
social spaces in which their cultures exist), Black people operate 
within the conceptual framework of the African definitional orienta- 
tion which derives from and thus reinforces African socio-cultural 
reality. A couple of recent articles by Dr. Wade Nobles (1976b, 
1976c) also attempt to clarify some particular aspects of this 
general problem. re 
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Misorients (i.¢., incorrectly orients) Black people to their African 
socio-cultural reality. It influences Black people to incorrectly and 
falsely experience (adopt/internalize) the European Definitional 
System as their natural Definitional System, and unconsciously 
suppress their natural African Definitional System, particularly in 
terms of their life-survival condition and social priorities as African 
people.* 

While there no doubt exist countless situations that would 
serve to illustrate the various issues that have been raised, space 
will not permit any extensive consideration of them here. Itis 
hoped that a few of these illustrations will serve to highlight the 
nature of this problem. For example, the recent issue concerning 
the “rights of Jews” (Europeans) or other White groups/so-called 
Middle-Easterners to African land (such as the Gaza Strip that had 
been held by Arabs at the time; another “non-A frican” group of 
invaders) suggests an illustrative case. This type of situation is 


*The concept, “Misorientation,” is used here to depart form 
the meaning that is associated with the traditional usage of the 
concept, “Disorientation.” Whereas Disorientation is usually 
associated with a confused and dysfunctional state of psychological 
orientation, Misorientation is associated with simply an incorrect 
and contradictory, yet organized and apparently quite functional 
psychological/socio-cultural orientation within the context of 
European social reality. Thus, a Misoriented (Psychologically 
Misoriented) Black person is one who in his/her own mind is 
neither necessarily confused about his or her identity, nor dysfunc- 
tional in his or her behavior, according to the standards prescribed 
by European-American culture. For the Black person so victim- 
ized operates (thinks, feels, acts) in the manner of a European. 
Clearly then, such an individual is certainly not “disoriented” in the 
sense of consciously experiencing confusion and its attendant 
anxiety. The socio-cultural cues in European-American society 
reinforces acting in such a manner. Asa point of fact, however 
(that is, in view of the fact that s/he is actually an African), the 
Black person is indeed “psychologically misoriented” because s/he 
can achieve at best only a pseudo form of European existence. 
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clearly consistent with the historical tradition of Europeans defining 
it as their right to take any land they can from its natural inhabitants 
(as in the Americans, Azania, Zimbabwe, and so forth). When this 
type of imposition is resisted, the Europeans (or Arabs) expedi- 
tiously define some moral/religious premise on which to rational- 
ized and justify their using whatever force is necessary to legitimate 
their definition of the situation. As in the case of the Jews, or the 
Dutch-British invaders of Southern Africa (or the Arabs before the 
Western European Jews), the European (and/or Arab) world has 
converged to support with whatever force necessary the European 
or Eurasian definition of this situation. The fact remains, however, 
that these people are not Africans but Europeans and Eurasians. 
Such a situation, then, clearly demonstrates how Europeans and 
Eurasians go about imposing their systems of socio-cultural reality 
on Africans and other non-Europeans/non-Eurasian cultures of the 
world. It precludes the legitimacy of the African definition of the 
situation. This could be demonstrated very easily by having a 
group of Black people define it be their “Moral” or “Divine” right to 
take control of some land in Europe or Arabia, etc. In such an 
instance, we would readily see just how far our “Covenant with 
God” would get us. 

The truth of the matter, of course, is that Europeans and 
Eurasians are simply militarily strong enough relative to Africans to 
enforce their Definitional Systems, whereas A fricans are not neces- 
sarily as strong militarily. The outcome of “Control over the Defini- 
tional process” in this case, then, is to force the African world to 
eventually accept the legitimacy of the Jews’ and Arab’s land 
claims, because the European and Eurasian worlds clearly intend to 
confirm the validity of this distortion of African reality by effectively 
putting down any contradictions to it. 

Another relevant illustration of this problem involves the furor, 
primarily in the White community, over the “moral character” of 
former President Idi Amin of Uganda. In this particular situation, it 
is clear that the European community is committed to creating (in 
the minds of Black people) a conception of Brother Amin as the 
most evil, destructive, and “dangerous” individual that this universe 
has ever witnessed. Notwithstanding the fact that Europeans, 
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ironically, have the audacity to question the moral character of any 
non-European, given their own immoral and destructive history, 
note in particular that this kind of negative stature is being attributed 
to a “Black” person. They even have many from the ranks of the 
so-called Black leadership camp in this country echoing this blatant 
distortion of Africa social reality, while the masses of our people in 
African appear to hold Brother Amin in the highest esteem. Of 
course, history readily reveals that whenever Black leadership has 
operated firmly within the definitional context of African social 
reality (a la, Marcus Garvey, Malcolm X, and the like), Europeans 
have defined them in similar terms. Thus, it is not surprising that 
many Blacks in America relate to former President Amin in the 
same manner as do Whites, given the dominance of the European 
Definitional System in American society. 

Similarly, Europeans control over the definitional process can 
be observed in the commonly occurring situation in which Whites 
are constantly creating what we might regard as “ego-hurdles” for 
Black people. That is, being in control of the general social space 
comprising European-American society, Whites are able to manipu- 
late and keep Black people off stride psychologically because they 
can define the standards through which we achieve economic 
security and social mobility. 

In this regard, the European-American community is continually 
defining certain roles and functions as almost exclusively White, 
thereby requiring Blacks to constantly prove themselves worthy and 
capable ofa particular level of performance (arbitrarily defined) in 
order to earn or justify their participation in such “esteemed roles” 
within American society. Whether the role involves that of “dog 
catcher,” a coach in a professional sport, membership in some elite 
groups, or various kinds of high-status jobs, it is invariably indicated 
that such roles and functions are beyond the initial capacity of Black 
people to handle. Thus, we/Blacks are expected to work at 
overcoming our initially deficient capacity until it is arbitrarily de- 
cided by Whites that we have achieved the required level of perfor- 
mance. Our intellectual and emotional energies therefore become 
wrapped up in achieving the lofty status of being the first of our 
race in such-and-such a role. We erroneously assume that we have 
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finally proven ourselves capable (equal to Whites) in whatever 
capacity. A more accurate analysis, however, indicates that Whites 
are simply deciding arbitrarily that we have now become capable of 
assuming certain roles and functions because they have the power 
to impose and enforce these kinds of distortions of our social reality 
through their control over the definitional process in this society. 
Clearly, then, it doesn’t really matter how capable Black people 
actually are, since we may be either as capable or even more 
capable than Whites from the very start. Again, the crucial point is 
that Europeans effectively control the definitional process in this 
society, and therefore can arbitrarily decide ifand when Black 
people are ready for certain roles by controlling the social rein- 
forcements associated with such roles. 

A final and most crucial illustration of the psychological op- 
pression of Black people concerns the American educational 
process. In this regard, Whites have defined the “Euro-American 
educational process” as the only credible and legitimate means of 
pursuing knowledge and enlightenment and, just as importantly, for 
achieving any meaningful degree of social mobility within the 
American social system. Given that most of us in this society are 
required to participate in the Euro-American educational process, 
especially during the highly impressionable period of childhood, this 
process virtually ensures that Black people will be exposed to the 
distorted and genocidal system of social reality propagated by the 
European definitional system. Perhaps a good example of the 
genocidal consequences of this process can be observed in the 
area of mental health service delivery. In this type of situation, it is 
frequently observed that Black mental health professionals, as a 
result of their training in the Euro-American educational process, 
tend to operate totally oblivious to the fact that Black mental health 
represents a phenomenon distinct from White/European mental 
health. In their misguided attempts to treat Black metal illness, 
rather than viewing it within the context of African socio-cultural 
reality, many (and probably most) of these mental health profes- 
sionals superimpose upon Black psychological functioning a model 
of mental health that is Eurocentric. Within the framework of these 
models, then, mentally healthy Blacks are typically misconstrued as 
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being mentally disordered, and vice versa, by these misguided 
Black mental health professionals. The European-American 
educational process therefore serves as the principal institution for 
indoctrinating the European system of social reality in Black 
people.* Itis also clear that the electronic mass media has become 
major institution in this regard as well. 


Black Resistance to European Socio-Cultural Reality 


Needless to say, European Definitional System imposition on 
Black people has not been a total success. It has “Misoriented” 
Black people in varying degrees; that is from almost total 
Misorientation to very Minimal Misorientation. In other words, 
some of us have undoubtedly suffered Severe Misorientation 
(generally as our level of education, social position, and so on, 
increases), while most of us have probably suffered only Moderate 
Misorientation, and others very little at all, Minimal Misorientation. 
It depends, by and large, on our individual and social circum- 
stances. For example, in the rural South and possibly some urban 
ghetto areas (which are farther removed from the centers of Euro- 
pean culture and media exposure), the effects have probably ranged 
from moderate to little or none; whereas in the more socially 
integrated urban-educational areas of the country, the effects have 
probably ranged from moderate to severe level of Psychological 
Misorientation. Thus, while the European Definitional System has 
had some degree of influence on most Black people in American 
society, it is clear that had Black people not been to some extent 
successful in resisting its genocidal influences, we would not be able 
to observe many of the apparent vestiges of African socio-cultural 
reality that are evident in various aspects of the African-American 
lifestyle today (Akbar, 1973, 1976; Baldwin, 1976; X[Clark] et al., 
1975; Dixon, 1976; Nobles, 1972, 1974). 

It is important to note, however, that Black people’s resistance 
to the European system of social reality has not necessarily been of 


* T discuss the problem of the educational genocide of 
Black people more fully in another discussion (see Baldwin, 1979). 
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ahighly conscious form. That is, it has not generally taken the form 
of acarefully planned or necessarily intentional collective resistance. 
It rather seems to represent a natural reaction to an alien system 
of social reality. Such a situation then no doubt indicates just how 
fundamental a force our original (natural) African system of social- 
cultural reality is in defining the conceptual space within which 
Black people operate. Consistent with such an observation, it has 
been noted that “the Afro-American interaction with the African 
environment was much too intense and extensive to be wiped out 
by a few generations in an alien culture” (Akbar, 1973). Notwith- 
standing the validity of these types of observations, it is clear, 
nonetheless, that conscious, collective resistance is ultimately 
required if we are to effectively combat the psycholo gical oppres- 
sion that European-American society imposes on Black people. 

Of course, it is understood that there exist a variety of in- 
stances throughout our history in Western culture which clearly 
indicate that Black people have often consciously resisted Euro- 
pean social-cultural reality, either in total, or relative to some 
particular aspect of it. For example, the various slave revolts and 
attempted revolts, particularly throughout the seventeenth and 
eighteen centuries, the so-called black military riots of the nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries, the UNIA movement and the 
rise of the Nation of Islam during the twentieth century, as well as 
the more recent RNA movement, among several others, all suggest 
that some degree of conscious collective resistance to European 
social reality has always characterized some portion of the orga- 
nized activities of Black people in European-American society. By 
the same token, however, with the possible exception of the so- 
called urban rioting during the decade of the 1960s, it is not clear 
that the activities of Black people during this most recent period in 
our history actually represent as much a form of resistance to 
European social-cultural reality as a demand for greater access to it 
(unconsciously on our part, of course). 

There is little doubt that the various wars which have occurred 
throughout much the twentieth century and the overall decline of 
African colonialism during the early and mid-twentieth century, gave 
some degree of impetus to the movement in European-American 
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society toward a pseudo form of social integration for Black people 
during the decade of the 1960s. This means, in effect, that expo- 
sure to the genocidal influences of the European definitional system 
became available to substantially more Blacks than at any other 
time in the past. In other words, Black people are now even more 
vulnerable to the forces of cultural assimilation -Europeanization- 
than ever before in our history in America. This is primarily be- 
cause the European-American educational process, unlike in the 
past when it was somewhat mitigated by relatively isolated all-black 
educational systems, is now directly available to all ofus. Natu- 
rally, the electronic mass media (as was noted earlier) also forms a 
basic part of the overall educational-indoctrinational-process in 
European-American society. 

What all of this means, then, is that Black people in America 
are now more likely to become victims of the European system of 
social reality than they have been at any other time in the past. This 
is due primarily to the fact that in the past we were more isolated 
from the European system, segregated from the social and educa- 
tional centers of European-American culture. Thus, we were able, 
more or less, to avoid direct exposure to many of the forces of the 
European definitional process. Presently, however, this is clearly 
not the case (Baldwin, 1978; Nobles, 1976b; Thornton, 1977). It 
is therefore incumbent upon Black people to maintain a vigilant 
posture as to the racist and genocidal nature of European social 
reality, and the subtle and insidious mediums through which it is 
presented to us. For it constitutes an ongoing process of psycho- 
logical genocide that we must resist and combat if we are to 
maintain our survival in American society as African people, and 
ultimately achieve the fullness of psychological and physical libera- 
tion from it. 


Conclusions 


It is important to note that the issue of psychological control as 
it relates to Black genocidal behavior has come under rather 
extensive and widespread debate in recent years throughout the 
Black community. Much of this concern has centered around the 
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problem of “European control over the Black mind.” Despite this 
growing concern, the Black/African world has yet to be presented 
a meaningful analysis of psychological oppression as an ongoing- 
constantly operative-process. Thus, our people have had no clear 
frame of reference from which to ultimately examine the psycho- 
logical nature of their own oppression. This analysis has attempted 
to clarify some of the critical aspects of that process. In this 
regard, a perspective on the origin and social-psychological dy- 
namics of Cultural Definitional Systems as they relate to the politics 
of race and race relations was presented. Essentially, it was 
proposed that definitional systems are in effect racially peculiar 
phenomena and, as such, provide the dynamic context within which 
psychological oppression evolves as primarily a racial issue. 
Needless to say, we still do not understand all of the intricate 
ramifications and implications of the process of psychological 
oppression of Black people in European-American society. There 
is little doubt, however, that this process has substantially mitigated 
our capacity to effectively combat its genocidal effects. The extent 
to which this process has effectively thwarted our drive toward 
psychological and intellectual freedom, and ultimately toward social 
independence and total liberation from European-American society 
can only be a matter of conjecture at this point. Nonetheless, it is 
clear that if we are to effectively combat the genocidal effects of 
this process, we must surely begin by understanding its nature and 
the subtle manner in which it operates on us. It is hoped that this 
discussion has contributed to furthering our understanding of these 
two critical aspects of this process; for as others have so aptly 
observed (e.g., Akbar, 1973), we have far too long defined our- 
selves, our “African” social-cultural reality, within the confines of an 
alien perspective. I cannot overemphasize the fact that the psycho- 
logical survival of Black people in this country and throughout the 
world largely depends on our understanding that we operate ina 
socio-cultural space dominated primarily by a definitional frame- 
work which does not and cannot give legitimacy to our African 
social-cultural reality. It projects only European socio-cultural 
reality as the center of the universe. Therefore, it totally obscures 
the natural thrust of African socio-cultural reality in Black people. 
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It represents a European definition of the universe, and thus a 
European distortion of our African socio-cultural reality. 
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Notes on an 
Africentric Theory of Black Personality* 
(1981) 


Introduction 


The notion of the interrelatedness of personality and race has an 
extensive history in Western psychology. In fact, most of the 
concepts relating to the psychological qualities and behavioral 
characteristics of human beings throughout the history of Western 
social science and psychology have always been placed within a 
racial context (Baldwin 1976, 1979; Coon 1962; Gossett 1970; 
Dreger and Miller 1960, 1968; Thomas and Sillen 1972). Thus, 
the idea of “racial personality’ is certainly not new to social science 
in Western society. While as a scientific endeavor in and of itself 
this tradition would seem to be defensible, it is now firmly estab- 
lished that the basic motif undergirding and directing the racial 
personality thrust is purely racist. That is, white social scientists 
merely set out to bring so-called “scientific credibility” to existing 
stereotypes and fantasies of European racial supremacy. Needless 
to say, no credible data (scientific or otherwise) have ever been 
generated to support the racist fallacies and fantasies inherent in 
Western psychology and social science. 

The present theory of Black or African personality, while 
operating from this premise of the interrelatedness of personality 
and race, departs from the conceptual and philosophical framework 


* This article is based upon a larger manuscript (book) 
entitled A frikan (Black) Personality: From an Africentric Frame- 
work (Unpublished manuscript 1981). 
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of the Western psychological tradition in all other respects. Con- 
ceptually, this theory is forged within the framework of African 
psychology. By this the writer means that A frican psychology 
takes as its conceptual framework the A frican reality structure 
(history, philosophy, culture, and so forth), or what is generally 
referred to as the “African cosmology, worldview” (Nobles, 
1980). 


Race, Cosmology, and Social Definition 


In explicating this “Africentric” theory of Black personality, 
several basic assumptions must first be articulated. The first 
premise undergirding this theory concerns the nature of the universe 
itself. It is assumed that the basic nature of the human phenomenal 
universe is “social.” Thus, humans live and exist in a social universe 
from which derives all meaning and significance for the individual. 
One’s experiential reality is therefore social in its basic nature 
(Baldwin 1980; Nobles 1976a). This basic premise provides the 
framework for the other assumptions to follow. For example, 
within this framework it is assumed that race—one’s collective 
“biogenetic” definition— constitutes the individual’s fundamental 
social definition; it is “original,” concrete, and consistent or endur- 
ing from birth to death. Theoretically then, the individual’s very first 
social definition is of race (biogenetic commonality) from which 
derives all other social meanings and significance in the social 
universe. Another basic assumption of this theory is that the 
individual’s cosmology or worldview (that is, collective reality) 
evolves directly from his/her primary social definition, as does his/ 
her culture. These attendant processes, cosmology and culture 
represent the collective survival thrust of the racial group to which 
they are indigenous. As race varies, then so does cosmology, 
culture, and survival thrust. Hence, race is conceptualized as the 
basis of cosmology, and cosmology reflects and facilitates the 
survival thrust of the racial-cultural group to which it is naturally 
identified. In other words, one’s biogenetic definition forms the 
basis of ones’ reality structure, which is reflected in all other basic 
social commonalities, institutionalized processes, physical artifacts 
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and products, and so forth, that define one’s approach to survival. 
These are interdependent, interchangeable processes as defined by 
the natural order. Thus, to speak of race under normal-natural 
conditions is to speak of cosmology, culture and the survival thrust 
inherent in and projected by these basic social processes (Baldwin 
1980). 

Following the above discussion, one can propose the existence 
of such phenomena as “African” cosmology and “European” 
cosmology, as well as African culture and European culture. Each 
defines and reflects their respective “Survival Thrusts”. This theory 
not only assumes the existence of fundamental differences between 
African and European cosmologies, but also attributes an “oppo- 
site-incompatible” nature to these differences. This means in effect 
that the survival thrust inherent in European cosmology is incom- 
patible with the survival thrust inherent in African cosmology 
(Baldwin, 1980; X (Clark) et al., 1975; Dixon, 1976; Nichols, 
1974; Nobles, 1976a, 1976b). This is a natural relationship 
between African and European cosmologies (see Figure 1). 

What then constitutes the basic nature of these fundamentally 
different cosmologies? As has been noted previously (X (Clark) et 
al. 1975; Dixon 1976; Nobles 1976a, 1980), in African cosmol- 
ogy, the human-nature relationship is inseparable, interdependent, 
and total. One could say that a basic emphasis in the African 
reality structure is toward “inclusiveness.” In short, African cos- 
mology is said to be characterized by the basic theme of “Human- 
Nature Harmony” or Unity/ “Oneness of Being.” In European 
cosmology, on the other hand, so-called Human-Nature relations 
are separate, compartmentalized, and independent. One could say 
that a basic emphasis in the European reality structure is toward 
“exclusiveness.” The basic theme characterizing European cos- 
mology is that of “Man/Humanity versus Nature,” of conflict and 
antagonism, with the emphasis being on Human (Man’s) mastery 
and control over Nature through domination, oppression, suppres- 
sion, and unnatural alteration. Numerous differences in modes of 
thought and behavior between Africans and Europeans have been 
delineated from the framework of these oppositional cosmologies 
(see Dixon, 1976). Suffice it to say that for the present purpose, 
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Figure 1_; Race, Cosmology, and Culture: The African and European survival thrusts. 
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this type of perspective on approaches to reality, existence or 


“being,” provides the framework for conceptualizing the intricate 
interdependence of race and psychological phenomena. 


Race and Personality 


Given this framework for Black personality theory, one is now 
in a position to make several basic assumptions about the relation- 
ship between race and psychological experience. It is assumed 
first that biological and psychological phenomena are interrelated 
and interdependent as defined by the natural order, such that 
psychological experience derives from a biological basis. Second, 
itis assumed that the biogenetic (heredity)-environment interaction 
is intricate and inseparable in nature. A third assumption is that 
biogenetic phenomena are dominant over environmental phenom- 
ena in the nature-nurture interaction. Finally, it is assumed that 
personality forms or develops according to natural law. 

From these basic assumptions about personality in relation to 
biological and psychological phenomena, it is proposed that 
personality is primarily a biogenetically determined phenomena 
which in many respects defies social-environmental forces, but in 
many other respects interacts with these forces in such intricate 
ways that it becomes utterly meaningless to attempt to separate or 
isolate their relative contributions. Notwithstanding the intricate 
biogenetic-environmental interaction, heredity is always assumed to 
represent the dominant force where the basic nature and direction 
of personality are concerned. Thus, the basic nature and direction 
of personality are normally consistent. Only the “conscious- 
expressive medium” (conscious behavior) is conceivably open to 
modification by social-environmental forces. It is also proposed 
here that personality is primarily an “internal-intrapsychic” phenom- 
enon (psychological experience) composed of an external medium 
of expression as well, and it cannot be meaningfully separated from 
the totality ofits components. In other words, personality cannot 
be analyzed in parts separated and isolated from the context of the 
whole. In addition, personality is conceptualized as being essen- 
tially a social, collective, or modal phenomenon, and can only be 
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meaningfully understood and explained in such terms. Ina social 
universe, it should be understood that personalized-individualized 
distinctions are not functionally meaningful because they do not 
provide any significant information about the person-in-context. 

Finally, and based on all of the foregoing, it is proposed that as 
one’s biogenetic make-up varies to extremes, reflecting one or the 
other major racial classifications, one’s personality can be expected 
to vary in similar fashion. In other words, different biogenetic 
(racial) types define different natures of personality, each having its 
own distinct set of psychological and behavioral traits or disposi- 
tions and can be so characterized on this basis (that is, racial 
personality types-traits, and so forth). 

When these basic principles about personality are applied 
specifically to the concept of Black personality, three fundamental 
propositions are deducible: (a) that Black personality is definitively 
African (racially-culturally) in its basic nature; (b) that exposure to 
European culture and the psychological forces of racial-cultural 
oppression has affected only the conscious-expressive medium of 
Black personality and not its basic African nature as well; and (c) 
that “A fricanity,” or Africanism dominates the personality pattern of 
racially mixed individuals if the biogenetic presence is minimally 
evident in the physical characteristics of the person, for example, 
where they cannot “pass” for a pure type of their non-A frican 
ancestry. It is assumed here, in other words, that the biogenetic 
principle of “dominance/recessiveness” in genetic interaction is as 
psychological as it is biological (see X(Clark) et al., 1975; Welsing 
1970).* 

* The concept “Africanity” has been used in many ways by 
contemporary Black theorists. Here it refers more or less to that 
ingredient (synthesis of all levels, e.g., physical and psychological 
energy) which identifies a phenomenon as African. It is the very 
essence of the A frican nature: that unique, unmistakable African 
quality in all African phenomena. In short, this concept is best 
epitomized by the notion of “Spirituality”— that dynamic psycho- 
logical quality which serves as the connecting link between African 
people and phenomenal experience generally. This concept will 
naturally be elaborated on throughout this manuscript. 
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This last premise specifically addresses the predicament of the 
African-American situation where the so-called phenomenon of 
“miscegenation” has been a dominant practice over the past three 
to four centuries. Any model of racial personality must address the 
complex issue of racial mixing if it is to be reality-based and useful 
for our people. While we still know far less about this phenomenon 
than we should, it is assumed, based on everyday observations, 
that where racially mixed individuals cannot “pass” for a pure type 
of their non-A frican ancestry, then A fricanism should characterize 
the personality pattern of such individuals (regarding the biogenetic 
“dominance” of African traits, see X(Clark) et al., 1975; McGee, 
1976; Welsing, 1970). 


The Nature of Black Personality: Its Basic Core 


Within the framework of African cosmology, the “African Self- 
Extension Orientation” has been proposed as the basic core or 
fundamental organizing principle in Black personality (Baldwin, 
1976). It gives coherence, continuity, and most importantly, 
Africanity, to the basic behaviors and psychological functioning of 
Black people. The African Self-Extension Orientation is a 
deep-seated, innate, and unconscious process (that is, it is a 
biogenetically defined psychological phenomenon). It has been 
defined, in part at least, as “felt experience” at the deepest level of 
psychical experience, as a “total involvement” in experience 
(Akbar, 1979a; Baldwin, 1976; Toldson and Pastuer, 1976). This 
“Spirituality,” as this dynamic energy is referred to in its essence, is 
believed to represent the key ingredient that allows for “self- 
extension” to occur in African psychological experience (Akbar, 
1979a; Dixon, 1976; Toldson and Pastuer, 1976; Mayers, 1976). 
Operationally, this process involves (again, in part at least) the - 
“urge for mergence” into the totality of phenomenal experience. 
Thus, the fundamental content of the African Self-Extension 
Orientation is this spirituality. It comprises the basic energy source 
inherent in this process (see Akbar, 1976, 1979b; X(Clark) et al., 
1975; Nobles, 1980). The African Self-Extension Orientation then 
represents a biogenetically defined (inherent-permanent) psycho- 
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logical disposition (propensity) that all Black people share, and it 
can be inferred in all of the basic behaviors characteristic of African 
people. 

African Self-Consciousness, a second basic component of 
Black personality which derives from the African Self-Extension 
Orientation, is conceptualized as the conscious level process of 
communal phenomenology. It operates synonymously with the 
African Self-Extension Orientation under “normal-natural” condi- 
tions. However, because it is a conscious level process, it is subject 
to social-environmental forces and influences. Beyond these 
defining criteria, perhaps the most important aspect of African Self- 
Consciousness is that it represents the conscious embodiment and 
operationalization of. ‘Africanity, or the African Survival Thrust (the 
conscious expression of A fricanity in Black people). Under normal 
conditions, this includes: (a) the recognition of oneself as “African” 
(biologically, psychologically, culturally and so forth) and of what 
being African means as defined by African cosmology; (b) the 
recognition of African survival and proactive development as one’s 
first priority value; (c) respect for the active perpetuation of all things 
African, including African life and A frican institutions; (d) a standard 
of conduct toward all things “non-A frican” and toward those things, 
peoples, and so forth, that are “anti-A frican,” that is, the mainte- 
nance of an active opposition against all things that are anti-African. 
African Self-Consciousness thus defines, reflects, and facilitates the 
conscious level survival thrust of African people.* Itrepresents the 
natural “conscious collective survival thrust” of African people 
(including conscious-purposive A fricanisms in Black people’s 
psychological functioning and behavior). It should also be recog- 
nized that in defining the nature and direction of the African Survival 
Thrust, African Self-Consciousness functionally gives conscious 
meaning and purposed to the operation of the innate-unconscious | 


* Many of these important aspects of African Self-Con- 
sciousness are represented in M. Ron Karenga’s “Nguzo Saba” 
principles (San Diego: Kawaida, 1965). This would also apply to 
Molefi Asante’s principles of “Afrocentricity” (Buffalo: Amulefi 
Publishing Company, 1980). 
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between the African Self-Extension Orientation and African Self- 
Figure 2 illustrates the manner in which African Self-Conscious- 
ness and the African Self-Extension Orientation operate harmoni- 
ously (or as unity) to facilitate and reinforce the African Survival 
Thrust in Black people. In other words, African Self-Conscious- 
ness represents the conscious level extension of the deep-seated 


African Self-Extension Orientation. This intricate relationship 
Consciousness is illustrated in Figure 2. 
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and unconscious A frican Self-Extension Orientation. The “all- 
pervasive” African Self-Extension Orientation is thus the foundation 
of African Self-Consciousness, and under normal-natural conditions 
they exist as one unified-undifferentiated process.” 

This theory therefore proposes that these basic core aspects of 
Black people’s psychological functioning (thoughts, feelings, 
actions) flows into the other, forming one thythmic unity as defined 
by the A frican Self-Extension Orientation. This key dimension of 
Black personality can be plausibly inferred in practically every 
dimension of the psychological functioning and behavior of African 
people. Hence, the centrality of the dynamic operation of the 
psychological functioning and behavior of Black people is inescap- 
able from a meaningful and functionally relevant model of Black 
personality. Again, almost every basic feature of African people’s 
psychological functioning and behavior can be argued to flow 
through and is defined by this vital process of communal phenom- 
enology. Black personality then can only be meaningfully under- 
stood in terms of this uniquely African framework, irrespective of 
where Black people might be located in space and time (see Figure 
3).** 


Some Basic Traits of Black Personality 


Within the framework of this basic core or structure of the 
Black personality, several theorists have consistently suggested a 
number of basic traits that are appropriate to this “Africentric” 
model. Among the most frequently articulated basic traits of Black 
personality, seven have received widespread recognition and have 
been reasonably well developed in the relevant literature. These 
seven basic traits consist of the following: Affect-Symbolic Imagery 


* Although the issue of “Disorder in Black personality” is 
beyond the scope of this manuscript, it may be noted nonetheless 
that “disharmony,” incongruence and/or differentiation between 
these core processes represents the intrapsychic condition of basic 
disorder in Black personality (see Baldwin, 1982 in press). 
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** Note that all subsequent references to the African Self- 
Extension Orientation are automatically inclusive of the phenom- 
enon of African Self-Consciousness unless specified otherwise. 
The reader should recall that these phenomena represent one 
“undifferentiated” process under normal and natural conditions. 
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Synthesis, Rhythmic-Fluid Psyiomotor Responsiveness, Stylistic 
Expressiveness Orientation, and Religious Orientation. Some 
defining aspects of these traits are presented in Table 1.* 

It is important to remember that these basic traits or 
Africanisms all reflect the operation of the African Self-Extension 
Orientation from which they derive. The basic structure or organi- 
zation of Black personality thus occurs in terms of the core process 
(the African Self-Extension Orientation) and the Black personality 
traits. 

Based on this model of Black personality, the African Self- 
Extension Orientation defines the nature and coherence of the 
Black personality traits. These traits are therefore interrelated and 
interdependent as a result of this core process. They are assumed 
to overlap and interact in such intricate ways that even when 
obscured somewhat through artificial isolation for the purpose of 
analysis (as has been the case here), it seems impossible to miscon- 
strue the intricate interrelatedness among them. This observation 
thus indicates again the fundamental centrality ofhe African Self- 
Extension Orientation in Black personality. In sum, then, these 
basic traits of Black personality all reflect the spiritualistic transcen- 
dence phenomenon that operationally (in the dynamic sense essen- 
tially) defines the African Self-Extension Orientation. 

To clarify some other important implications of this theory, itis 
obviously true that all African people may not actively exhibit these 
basic traits of Black personality to the same degree. Where such 
variability among individual Blacks in the active manifestation of 
these basic traits is concerned, this theory argues that the extent of 
individual variability depends upon the degree to which one’s early 
experience (early socialization) and institutional support systems 
actively nurture and reinforce the innate potential of the African 
Self-Extension Orientation. For example, one would expect that in 


* Ofcourse, this listing of basic traits of Black personality is 
not exhaustive. A number of other potential traits have been identi- 
fied in the relevant literature (see Akbar, 1976; Baldwin, 1976; 
Nobles, 1980; Phillips, 1976; Toldson and Pastuer, 1976). How- 
ever, more extensive research seems to be required in order that 
such additional traits may be fully articulated. 
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Table 1 


Black Personality Traits and Their Defining Criteria 


Black Personality Traits 


Some Defining Criteria 


Affect-Symbolic Imagery Synthesis 


Multidimensional-Polysense Perceptual 
Orientedness 


Ebonics 


Rhythmic-Fluid Physiomotor Responsiveness 


Stylistic Expressiveness Orientation 


Affiliative-Socializing Orientation 


Religious Orientation 


EES 


? Emphasis on holistic synthesis thinking, diunital logic. 
? Emphasis on perceiving and processing information (phenomenal experience) as a holistic synthesis. 
? Synthesizing words and objects with affect to convey meaning. 


? Emphasis on equivalent-interacting and interrelated multiple modes of sensory acuity, involving not only the visual, 
auditory, olfactory, tactile and taste sensory modes but also many others, e.g., Psychol-kinesis, precognition, vibes, 
proprioceptive processes, etc. 


? Emphasis on holism and expressiveness in communication, e.g., Verbal inflection-in-context of language, and bodily 
movement and rhythmic communication generally, call and response tendency, etc. 


? Emphasis on the expressive nature of gross motor movements/behaviors; e.g., The spontaneous, flexibility, 
fluidity, and overall rhythmic features of body movements - “Kinesiology” 


? Emphasis on expressiveness, improvisation, flair, etc., In all manners of expressing the Self; e.g., Language, 
movement, instrumentation, etc. - especially noted in aesthethics. 


? Emphasis on social-communal expression; e.g., All involving an emphasis on “shared participation,” i.e., 
Communal phenomenology. 


? Emphasis on a belief in a Supreme Being, a spiritual force behind life-existence, natural order, etc. 
? Emphasis on a sense of morality, ethics, fairness, and justice in interpersonal relations and experience in general. 
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aracially mixed context (either biogenetically or socially integrated; 
the former presumes the active role ofa non-African parent in 
socialization), or in a high socially mobile context, socialization 
processes which nurture and reinforce the active exhibition of this 
natural African disposition are likely to be lessened and distorted by 
these mitigating factors. On the other hand, ina highly homoge- 
neous (racially-culturally speaking) context of greater psychological 
and social distance from centers of European cosmology, and so 
forth, socialization processes which nurture and reinforce the active 
manifestation of the African Self-Extension Orientation should be 
more pervasive and viable. Whatever the case may be for indi- 
vidual Blacks, one must understand that this theory assumes that all 
Black people possess this natural-innate disposition. It is simply 
more suppressed or inhibited in some individuals than in others as a 
result of differential emphasis-reinforcement during early socializa- 
tion experiences, and perhaps a variety of other psychologically 
distorting circumstances that are usually institutional or systemic in 
nature (Baldwin, 1980, 1982). The potential for the active manifes- 
tation of these basic traits of Black personality then is ever-present 
in African people, only its actual conscious expressions (as in 
conscious behaviors) are subject to modification in their occurrence. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, this theory attempts to present a basic model of 
the Black or African personality which takes into consideration its 
biogenetic foundation, its fundamental African nature, its basic 
structure and dynamics, and the ideological and institutional bases 
necessary for its maintenance and perpetuation. Notwithstanding 
these important aspects of the theory, it does not purport to repre- 
sent a complete view of Black personality. What it represents is 
one basic model for further research and expansion or modification 
where necessary until it fully conforms to the African reality as itis 
known. This theory then basically represents a conceptual frame- 
work for the Black personality that will hopefully have meaningful 
heuristic value for A frican/Black Psychology where this vital issue is 
concerned. 
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Chapter 5 


African Self-Consciouness and the Mental 
Health of African Americans 
(1984) 


Introduction 


Today we hear that conventional forms of mental illness (e.g., 
both neurotic and psychotic reactions, drug addiction and abuse, 
suicidal behavior, deviant sexual behavior, and emotional stress 
generally) among A fricans in America are approaching alarmingly 
high rates. Current estimates suggest that 1 out of every 20-25 
urban Blacks is likely to encounter one of the traditional Western 
treatment-correctional institutions each year. Beyond these alarming 
statistics, consider the socio-political plight of Black people 
throughout the world today, and especially in Africa and America, 
much of which has psychological implications itself. For example, 
Blacks are being oppressed by Europeans (and have been for some 
time) throughout the world. We are almost totally economically 
dependent on Europeans and our life-support resources are almost 
totally controlled by Europeans also. Most Black people also lack 
true racial-cultural consciousness, our so-called educated people 
are intellectually dependent upon Europeans, and our values and 
attitudes as well as our politics and so-called leadership itself are all 
merely imitative of the European or European American community. 
Despite our being practically on the edge of self-destruction as a 
racial-cultural group, most of us seem unconcemed, unalarmed, and 
quite comfortable with this insidious form of collective pathology, 
genocide, or what has been called “Mentacide” (Wright, 1979). 

These latter forms of problem behaviors among African people 
throughout the world are surely just as abnormal and dysfunctional 
as are the former, more conventional forms of problem behaviors. 
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Both forms clearly epitomize just how potent a psychological force 
European oppression of Africans has been in almost totally distorting 
(and almost destroying as well) the psychological adaptiveness of 
African people. It further illustrates just how far Black people’s 
behaviors have departed from the normal-healthy realm of function- 
ing without any widespread recognition of sucha basic, contradic- 
tory state of mental health affairs. In other words, it is clear that 
when the concepts of abnormal behavior and functioning are 
extended to incorporate those behaviors that pose a basic 
threat to the health and survival of the organism (i.e., of the 
African collective), then the true prevalence of disorder and 
abnormality in African behavior in America becomes much 
clearer indeed. Black psychologists, in fact, are now beginning to 
recognize the importance of broadening the context of Black mental 
health to encompass these more socio-political behavior patterns 
that have clear psychological implications where the welfare and 
survival of the Black/African community is concerned (see Akbar, 
1974, 1981; Baldwin, 1980a, 1980c, 1981; X[Clark], McGee, 
Nobles and Akbar, 1975; Nobles, 1976b; Wright, 1979). 

Given the complex psychological predicament that this danger- 
ous trend in self-destructive behaviors among Black people repre- 
sents, it would appear that we must begin to generate some basic 
psychological models of the African reality structure that allows us to 
explain as fully as possible the socio-cultural forces that account for 
such a dangerous phenomenon as is the current state of Black 
mental health. Additionally, we need models that will explain the 
psychological forces that actually define the phenomenon of Black 
mental health, its operation, and those preventive-intervention 
mechanisms that are necessary to correct and eradicate the self- 
destructive tendencies noted earlier. Toward this overall objective, 
let us first consider what the nature of the African personality is, and 
second, how our understanding of the African psyche allows us to 
explain the obvious aberration in it to account for the current self- 
destructive predicament of African American mental health. 
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The African Personality 


Although many attempts have been made toward articulating 
the nature of the Black personality, few have undertaken such 
explanations within the framework of the A frican reality structure, or 
what we call the “African Worldview” (Baldwin, 1976, 1980a, 
1980b, 1981). The crucial difference between the theories of the 
first variety (Non-A fricentric theories) and those of the second 
(Africentric theories) is that the former tend to conceptualize the 
Black personality as more or less the net result of Western/Euro- 
pean oppression (i.e., emphasis on the European Worldview 
structure in the nature and operation of the Black personality), while 
the latter point to the natural and fundamental condition of the 
Black personality (i.e., emphasis on the African Worldview struc- 
ture in the nature and operation of the Black personality). The 
Africentric theories thus allow us to conceptualize not only the 
natural condition of Black personality, but also the extent to which 
the Black personality has become estranged from its natural condi- 


tion under the “unnatural” influence of the European reality structure 


or worldview that dominates American society (Baldwin, 1980a; 
Nobles, 1976b). Of this latter group of theories, the one proposed 
by Kambon (a.k.a., Baldwin, 1976, 1980a, 1980b, 1981) is 
representative, and will be employed to explain the problem of 
Black mental health in American society. 


Kambon’s Africentric Model of Black Personality 


According to this theory, Black personality consists of a core 
system called the African Self-Extension Orientation (ASEO) and 
African Self-Consciousness (ASC), and a number of basic traits 
emanating from the core. The ASEO is the foundation of the Black 
personality: It is the organizing principle of the entire system. It is 
innate (biogenetically determined), unconscious, deeply rooted, and 
operationally defined by the concept of spirituality” — a dynamic 
energy that allows the self to merge (extend) into the totality of 
phenomenal experience. ASC derives from the ASEO and is 
essentially an “undifferentiated process” from the ASEO under 
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normal-natural conditions. It is the conscious level expression or 
dimension of the African personality structure. Being a derivative of 
the ASEO, ASC is in part biogenetically determined, and because it 
is “conscious” by nature, it is also subject in part to environmental 
determination. (This, of course, is because consciousness evolves 
through experience, at least in part; see Nobles, 1976a.) ASC thus 
directs and guides the ASEO. The former gives the latter conscious 
purpose and meaning. In other words, ASC defines the African 
Survival Thrust inherent in the Black personality. Given the 
sociopolitical context of African existence today, the ASC dimension 
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of the Black personality core is extremely important to the effective 
and/or adaptive functioning of Black personality. This basic 
structure of Black personality based on Kambon’s Model (a.k.a. 
Baldwin, 1981) is illustrated in Figures 1 and 2. 

Based on this model, it should be clear that the ASEO (its 
biogenetic potential) is immutable as the basic core of the Black 
personality. By the same token, however, it should also be clear 
that the same condition does not hold for ASC, given its more basic 
dependence on experiential development. For example, variabil- 
ity in the actual manifestation of the Black personality in African 
people is explained in terms of experiential variability among 
individual Blacks. That is, itis dependent on the extent to which 
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Figure 2: Spatial Iilustration of the Black Personality Structure. 
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early socialization experiences and/or significant institutional- 
systemic processes actively nurture and reinforce the Black person- 
ality system. In a heterogeneous racial-cultural context, or a highly 
socially mobile socio-cultural context (where an “alien worldview/ 
cosmology” is likely to dominate the reality orientation of Black 
people), socialization processes that nurture and reinforce the 
active (and, especially, the conscious) operation of this natural 
African disposition are likely to be lessened-distorted by such 
potentially mitigating circumstances, whereas a strengthening- 
reinforcing effect would be expected in a homogeneous racial- 
cultural context, and perhaps in low socially mobile contexts as 
well. Ofcourse, a variety of psychologically distorting-indoctrinat- 
ing circumstances of an institutional-systemic nature may also 
interact with and in some cases override ambiguous individual 
socialization conditions (such as in a multiracial-multicultural context 
or society where most of the basic institutional-systemic processes 
outside of the family are controlled-determined by one racial- 
cultural group’s cosmology /worldview). 


African Self-Consciousness and Black Mental Health 


What all of this means is that there are circumstances that can 
and do interfere with or mitigate the normal functioning of the Black 
personality. These circumstances, where they do occur, are usually 
socio-cultural in nature. In other words, such mitigating circum- 
stances typically occur in a socio-cultural context whereby the 
Black personality — it’s African reality structure — is superimposed 
upon by an alien (non-A frican) reality structure or worldview. This 
usually occurs in a multiracial-multicultural social order such as 
American society. In such an unnatural socio-cultural context for 
the Black personality, the conscious level functioning of the person- 
ality structure in particular is subject to weakening and distortion 
from the superimposed influence of the alien worldview. Again, this 
will be especially true where all institutional-systemic supports are 
controlled by the alien worldview. 

Given the importance of African Self-Consciousness to defining 
and directing the African Survival Thrust (i.., in actualizing the 
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African Survival Thrust potential) of the Black personality system, 
the crucial relationship between this construct and the phenomenon 
of Black mental health should also be clear. This is because the 
condition of “disorder” in Black personality occurs at the conscious 
level of functioning (at the level of ASC as opposed to the uncon- 
scious and deeply rooted ASEO level). In other words, where 
socialization and/or experiential indoctrinating processes are reflec- 
tive of the alien (European) worldview (as is the psychological 
circumstance of most Africans in America today), to the extent that 
such a circumstance is experientially dominant in the life of the 
African individual (such as significant others in the form of persons 
or institutional processes), then ASC is vulnerable to distortion or 
“Misorientation” by the alien/Eurocentric influences. When the alien 
worldview is also “anti-Black/anti-A frican,” as in European Ameri- 
can society where the dominant worldview is in fact the European 
Worldview (Baldwin, 1980a), then the nature of the distorting and 
misorienting influences on ASC become anti-A frican as well. In 
short, under such a condition of disorder in Black personality, the 
natural African Survival Thrust of ASC becomes distorted to an 
anti-A frican/ racially-culturally self-destructive “Alien Survival 
Thrust.” In the case of Africans in America specifically, a pseudo- 
European self-consciousness comes to dominate over their natural 
ASC producing a European Survival Thrust at the conscious level 
of Black personality functioning. This complex intrapsychic condi- 
tion of Black personality disorder based on Kambon’s model is 
illustrated in Figure 3. 

The broken lines in this diagram indicate the unnatural weaken- 
ing in the unity of functioning between the conscious level ASC and 
its deeply rooted, unconscious foundation of ASEO. Disorder in 
the Black personality thus occurs whenever the normal and natural 
relationship (of unity or undifferentiated form) between ASC and. 
ASEO is no longer maintained (i.e., when these basic processes in 
the personality system become differentiated). Consequently, when 
an abnormal-unnatural relationship (incongruence or differentiation) 
characterizes the operation of the core components of the Black 
personality, we have a case of basic Black personality disorder. 
Given the fundamental oppositional nature of the African and 
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European worldviews (Baldwin, 1980a, 1981; Nobles, 1976a, 
1976b), under conditions where the European Worldview achieves 
dominance over the natural African Worldview orientation of Black 
people (as in American society where European Worldview 
dominance defines an abnormal-unnatural condition for the Black 
personality), the result is a state of disharmony in the normal and 
natural synergistic operation of ASC and ASEO core. 

Note that this model of Black personality provides us with an 
entirely different framework for conceptualizing the phenomenon of 
African/Black mental health/disorder. Here the notion of mental 
health is clearly grounded in the universal principle (noted earlier) 
of “Organismic Survival Maintenance” (Baldwin, 1980b), which 
assumes that all functionally normal organisms strive to secure, 
protect, and maintain/perpetuate their own (individual-collective) 
survival. 


Disorder in Black Personality: 
Applications of Kambon’s Model 


Consistent with Kambon’s model, Na’im Akbar has proposed 
aclassification system of mental disorders among African Ameri- 
cans. Akbar has three classifications relating directly to Kambon’s 
model: (a) the Alien-Self Disorders; (b) the Anti-Self Disorders; 
and (c) the Self-Destructive Disorders. 


The Alien-Self Disorders; These are essentially African Ameri- 
cans who have become oriented toward materialistic goals. They 
see themselves as material and evaluate their worth according to 
the prevalence of material accumulations. Such persons are 
preoccupied with materialistic values, social affluence, and rational 
priorities (to the exclusion of moral imperatives). They have also 
come to deny the realities of race, racism, and oppression, and 
strive to emulate those behaviors reinforcing of the European 
Survival Thrust. The lives of persons characterized by these 
disorders represent a blatant rejection of their natural dispositions. 
Consequently, these African Americans have become alien and 
estranged from their natural African Self-Consciousness. 
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The Anti-Self Disorders; These are essentially African Americans 
who, while possessing similar characteristics to the Alien-Self 
Disorders, also display both covert and overt hostility toward 
anything African. They have come to identify with and emulate the 
European Worldview to the point of projecting direct hostility and 
negativism toward A fricanisms (i.e., themselves). Unlike the Alien- 
Self Disorders, however, this group feels quite comfortable with its 
alien identification, and usually epitomizes normal and healthy 
functioning as defined by the European Worldview. Many African 
Americans who are victimized by this class of disorders even reach 
the apex of self-rejection by choosing marriage partners from the 
alien group. This class of disorders is therefore more severe (more 
out of touch with African Self-Consciousness) than the Alien-Self 
Disorders. 


The Self-Destructive Disorders; These are essentially African 
Americans who, upon encountering the brutality and dehumanizing 
thrust of Western/European oppression, have struggled to adjust 
and survive this unnatural condition in the best way that they knew 
how — usually in faulty and destructive ways. Unlike the other two 
classes of disorders, these are persons who either have not had the 
opportunity to identify directly or consciously with the European 
Worldview per se, or through struggle, have resisted-rejected 
some of the basic aspects of it. African-Americans suffering from 
this class of disorders are more or less the direct victims of West- 
ern/European racism. They have become caught up ina vicious 
cycle of “survival at any cost” that is so obscurely defined that they 
end up engaging in personally destructive behaviors (e. g., pimps, 
pushers, prostitutes, addicts, and psychotics). Members of this 
group, much like those in the other classes of disorders, have lost 
touch with basic aspects of their natural A frican Self-Conscious- 
ness. 

Based on Akbar’s (1981) scheme, we can clearly see the 
variety of anti-A frican tendencies that result from the unnatural 
influence of the European Worldview on African-Americans. This 
unnatural condition, when effective in influencing the psychological 
functioning and behavior of Black people, obscures and distorts 
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the natural African Survival Thrust dictated by the African 
Worldview. Thus, consistent with Kambon’s model, Akbar’s 
classifications of mental disorders among African Americans clearly 
point to the existence of severe distortions in Black people’s 
African Self-Consciousness. 

Overall, the theory allows us to explain nearly all of the distor- 
tions, pathologies, and self-destructive tendencies that are prevalent 
in African-American behavior today. For example, the vivid 
psychological pathologies among Blacks as captured by Carter G. 
Woodson (1933), E. Franklin Frazier (1957), Nathan Hare 
(1965), Frantz Fanon (1967), Grier and Cobbs (1968, 1971), 
Jafotito Sofola (1973), Paul Smith (1975), Braithwaite et al. 
(1979), and Malcolm X’s autobiography (among many other such 
works), and the countless novels that depict various hypothetical 
portrayals of self-destructive behaviors in contemporary African 
American life (albeit most are actually based on real-life situations), 
all serve to confirm the existence of severe distortions in African 
Self-Consciousness/ASC among Black people. Whether one 
observes our so-called political life (where the emphasis is placed 
rather obsessively on voting, integration, and simple participation, 
rather than on “Self-determination”’), our religious life (in which we 
absurdly worship God and other deities in the images of our 
enemies, among many other gross contradictions of historical 
facts), or our educational life (where our education itself is defined 
and controlled by the enemies of A frican people), the blatant 
pattern of distortion in our ASC is clear. In fact, the very nature of 
Black people’s “blanket dependency” on the European community 
for our psychological-intellectual existence as well as our physical- 
material existence clearly reveals that African Americans, by and 
large, have assumed a “European Self-Consciousness” (an “Anti- 
African” self-consciousness) that has been superimposed upon, 
and thereby has severely distorted their natural African Self- 
Consciousness (Akbar, 1974, 1981; Baldwin, 1980a, 1980b, 
1980cNobles, 1976b; Smith, 1975; Wright, 1979). 

Descriptively, this distortion in ASC manifests itself in terms of 
a phenomenon that I refer to as “Psychological” or “Cultural 
Misorientation” (Baldwin, 1980a, 1980b). Psychological/Cultural 
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Misorientation denotes an “incorrect orientation to reality,” or an 
“incorrect” cultural orientation among Africans living under White/ 
European cultural oppression. It appears on the surface to be 
functionally normal within the framework of the European 
Worldview because, among other things, all of the social cues and 
institutional support systems throughout American society reinforce 
only the European Survival Thrust. Thus, African Americans who 
think, feel, and act in the manner ofa European (i.e., operate 
according to the European Survival Thrust, which is anti-A frican, 
and therefore anti-self for Blacks) are defined as “normal” and 
healthy by the European Worldview (by European-American 
society). These African Americans experience no overt anxiety- 
discomfort or confusion over their Eurocentric identity or their sense 
ofnormalcy, because all of the societal institutional processes in 
American society reinforce such pathology in Black people. Hence, 
“Psychological/Cultural Misorientation” refers to a grossly psycho- 
pathological condition in Blacks masquerading as functional nor- 
malcy. 

The utility of this model in explaining African Americans’ bla- 
tantly self-destructive pattern of mental health is therefore clearly 
supported by the mass of data all around us. In particular, 
Kambon’s model enables us to better understand and explain most 
of these basic pathologies in Black mental health. In short, distor- 
tions in ASC define the basic nature of “disorder in the Black 
personality,” and thus pose one of the greatest threats to African 
American mental health. 


Preventive Intervention in Black Mental Health 


Where implications for the treatment and prevention of these 
types of disorders in Black personality are concerned, Kambon’s 
model suggests that the primary focus lies in the area of African Self- 
Consciousness. The evidence again clearly suggests that most 
African Americans exhibit severe distortions in their ASC because of 
their basic acceptance (psychological assimilation or internalization) 
of the “anti-A frican survival thrust” of the European Worldview. 
Thus, Africans in America are in serious need of therapeutic inter- 
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vention that is directed toward reestablishing the natural-harmoni- 
ous relationship between the African Self-Extension Orientation and 
African Self-Consciousness. These frustrated natural tendencies in 
the Black personality long to be “reunited” and appropriate inter- 
vention measures are necessary to reinstitute the natural union of 
oneness in nature and function among these core processes. 

Within the framework of African Psychology, our approach to 
the treatment and prevention of disorder in Black personality must 
therefore focus on the restoration of ASC; this should occur ina 
context or milieu that is consistent with the African Worldview. 
Hence, functionally relevant preventive intervention in African 
American mental health must involve the implementation of social, 
communal-level therapeutic procedures in terms of the creation of 
““nstitutional-level” processes that define, support, and reinforce 
our ASC (i.e., the creation of African institutions). These types of 
institutional-level processes can occur in many forms of course. 
Some examples are educational institutions, religious and economic 
institutions, and social activities/celebrations/rituals (see Asante, 
1980; Karenga, 1965; Madhubuti, 1973). 

Given the nature of the African Worldview and the prevalence 
of personality disorders among African Americans, preventive 
intervention in Black mental health must occur as much at the 
broader community-institutional level as at the more traditional 
small groups and individual levels. Thus, Black community mental 
health programs must be about promoting A frican-centered devel- 
opment-empowerment if they are to be functionally relevant to the 
true needs of African American people in the critical area of mental 
health preventive intervention. Ofcourse, this requires first of all 
that African American psychologists and mental health practitioners 
must begin to adopt an “Africentric” posture in their work if we are 
ultimately to understand the true nature of the Black personality and 
facilitate the “natural order” ofits functioning. 


Conclusions 


It is hoped that this Africentric model of Black mental health 
will enable us (the Black community) to better understand the great 
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complexity of subtle and insidious expressions of psychological 
genocide and self-destructiveness that are prevalent in the African 
American lifestyle today. The recent upsurge in Black homicides, 
drug use, crimes against each other, and the increased adoption by 
Blacks of the European reality orientation (the development of a 
European self-consciousness among Blacks) with its basic anti- 
African thrust and concomitant high incidence of neurosis, depres- 
sion, suicidal behavior, and other deviant and psychotic patterns in 
general suggests the growth ofa serious condition of pathology in 
contemporary Black mental health. Thus, the Black personality 
that ostensibly has adjusted to European society (an unnatural 
process itself) is therefore characterized by a blatantly contradic- 
tory and self-destructive psychological state of affairs. The model 
presented herein has attempted to articulate exactly where in the 
Black personality structure this condition of “disorder” occurs, 
what its nature and manifestations are, and some appropriate 
intervention approaches toward rectifying and preventing this 
pathology of the African American mind. 

This theory of Black mental health thus takes us well beyond 
the narrow and Eurocentric approaches of traditional Eurocentric 
conceptions of psychological disorder to encompass such criteria 
as African identity, integrity, and survival priorities, African self- 
determination, and the proactive development of the total Black 
community. These more Africentric criteria characterize much of 
what has been defined herein as “African Self-Consciousness.” 
Hence, the development of the construct of ASC within the con- 
ceptual framework of A frican/Black Psychology allows for this type 
of reconceptualization of the construct of Black mental health. 

In concluding, it should be noted that given the sociopolitical 
realities of the African world today (in particular the African mind’s 
“incarceration” by the European Worldview throughout the world), 
our basic — functionally relevant—models of Black personality and 
Black mental health must have liberating implications for the African 
psyche itself. This theory purports to have such liberating implica- 
tions for African people. We as Black or African psychologists 
must be about the liberation of the African mind from the condi- 
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tioned self-destructive influences of the European Worldview, and 
about its placement back within the natural confines if its own 
(African) reality structure. The theory proposed herein should 
facilitate our efforts toward this end. 
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The Dialectics of Culture: Psychological 
Aspects of European Cosmology in 
American Society 
(1985) 


Introduction 


There is an increasing number of Black social scientists, particu- 
larly in so-called Western society, who are beginning to recognize 
the existence of fundamental differences in social-cultural realities 
between A frican-Americans and European-Americans, which 
ultimately reflect their different racial-cultural histories and their 
distinct approaches to the maintenance of their survival (Akbar, 
1984; Amini, 1972; Asante, 1980; Baldwin, 1980, 1985; 
Carruthers, 1981, 1984; Clark, 1972; Dixon, 1976; Mbiti, 1970; 
Nobles, 1976a, 1976b; Richards, 1980; Williams, 1974; Wright, 
1974). This notion of social-cultural reality thus refers to the distinct 
historical, cultural, philosophical and ideological conditions of these 
two racial groups. It represents their “Worldview,” or their distinct 
orientation to reality (i.e., to nature, the universe or cosmos). In 
short, their respective social-cultural realities represent their distinct 
“Cosmologies.” These Cosmological Systems therefore represent 
fundamentally different ontological systems and cultural definitions, 
which reflect their distinct approaches to conceptualizing, organizing 
and experiencing reality. The cosmology then defines the particular 
“Survival Thrust” of the racial-cultural group to which it is indig- 
enous (Baldwin, 1980). 
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Based on this perspective, a Cosmological System can be 
regarded in terms of its racial-cultural definition. Hence, African 
Cosmology or Cultural Definitional System and European Cosmol- 
ogy or Cultural Definitional System define the distinct survival 
thrusts of the African-American and European-American communi- 
ties respectively. 

Additionally, ithas been convincingly argued by Black social 
scientists that not only are these cosmological systems distinct in 
nature, but they are also oppositional as well. In other words, it has 
been shown that the basic assumptions of these two systems and 
the value themes generated from them are largely oppositional and 
incompatible in direction, Le., motivational underpinnings, goals and 
objectives, etc. (Amini, 1972; Baldwin 1980; Carruthers, 1981; 
Dixon, 1976; Nobles, 1976a, | 976b; Williams, 1974). Given the 
multicultural nature of American society, it would therefore seem to 
be inevitable that conflict between these oppositional cosmological 
systems would occur. It would also be expected that the racial- 
cultural group with the greater amount of socio-political power in 
America would ultimately gain control over those basic institutions 
representing American society and defining the American social 
reality. 

Thus, the thrust of this analysis begins with the perspective that 
the basic ideological-philosophical character of American society, as 
reflected in its basic institutions, is essentially defined by the Euro- 
pean Cosmological System. This is because the European-Ameri- 
can community effectively controls all of the institutions which 
formally define and operationalize American socio-cultural reality. 
The basic philosophy, values, customs and standards inherent in the 
European-American Cosmological System therefore form the core 
or frame of reference for the American socio-cultural reality. The 
American socio-cultural reality then is “Eurocentric” in its basic 
nature. It projects European-white-Caucasian people, their history, 
culture, philosophy, values, etc., as the center of the universe. This 
paper will therefore focus on examining the basic “Eurocentric” 
nature of the American social-cultural reality, and also explore some 
of the serious psychological and mental health implications of this 
cosmological system for the African-American community. 
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On the Nature of European-American Cosmology 


The European-American Cosmological System has undergone 
vigorous analysis by African-American social scientists over the 
past two decades (Akbar, 1984; Amini, 1972; Baldwin, 1980; 
Burgest, 1981; Carruthers, 1972; Clark 1972; Dixon, 1976; J. 
Jones, 1972; Nobles, 1976a, 1976c; Richards, 1979, 1980; | 
Welsing, 1970, 1981; White, 1984; Woodson, 1969; Wright, 
1974). These analyses have concluded that the fundamental 
assumptions or ethos upon which European-American Cosmology 
stands may be categorized as a “Humanity versus Nature” orienta- 
tion. This basic thrust of the European-American Cosmology 
defines an antagonistic and conflictual theme in so-called human- 
nature relations. The emphasis is placed on human intervention into 
nature to achieve mastery and gain control over nature through the 
mechanisms of aggression, domination, oppression, suppression, 
repression, and unnatural alteration and reordering of all objects in 
nature (Baldwin, 1980; Bradley, 1981; Carruthers, 1972; Richards, 
1979, 1980). 

A major theme emanating from this basic assumption of Hu- 
man-Nature Relations is that of “Survival of the Fittest” (Nobles, 
1976a, 1976c). The principle under-girding this theme is that those 
people (individuals, races, etc.) who achieve the greatest degree of 
mastery or control over nature represent the fittest” among the | 
human community. Fittest, then, as a characteristic of the Euro- 
pean-American Ethos, represents the lofty position ofhuman 
achievement attained through competition (i.e. aggression), and is 
indexed by the amount of distance or separation one is able to 
establish between him/herself and nature, and the degree to which 
one has gained effective manipulative power or dominance over 
nature. . 

The African-American Cosmology, by contrast, defines Hu: 
man-Nature Relations as interdependent, inseparable and all 
encompassing or total. The fundamental assumption or ethos in 
African-American Cosmology is therefore that of *Human-Nature 
Unity,” or ’Oneness/ Harmony with Nature” (Akbar, 1984; Bald- 
win, 1980; Carruthers, 1981, 1984; Dixon, 1976; Mbiti, 1970; 
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Nobles, 1976a, 1976b, 1976c, 1980). Humanity or the Self and 
Nature are conceptualized as one and the same phenomenon. 
Thus, positive, complementary themes define the character of 
Human-Nature Relations within the framework of A frican-Ameri- 
can Cosmology. The primary emphasis, then, is on the survival of 
the corporate whole of nature (which includes all ofhumanity), 
rather than on that of some special group or segment apart from 
the corporate whole (e.g., the fittest). 

Hence, the fundamental distinctness, oppositional and incom- 
patible characters of the African-American and European-Ameri- 
can Cosmological Systems are clearly revealed in an examination 
of their respective Ethos (systems of guiding beliefs). The basic 
characteristics of the European-American Ethos, some derivative 
values and customs, and some resulting psychological and behav- 
ioral modalities along with some defining criteria for each of these 
categories are presented in Table 1. 


Table 1 
Basic Themes Defining Emphasis/Criteria 
Ethos/Basic Control/Mastery @ Nature is “non-giving,” haphazard and unpredictable. 
over nature e Human survival/successful adaptation requires gaining 


control, mastery, power or domination over nature. 
@ Rising above the human condition, with its inherent 
limitations, is the basic thrust of normal life. 


Survival of the Fittest @ Those (individuals, groups, races, etc.) who 
achieve the greater control/mastery over nature are 
regarded as the superior. 
@ Successful survivors have a right to the spoils of nature. 


Values Exclusiveness/Dichotomy e Emphasis on excluding, keeping out, and 
and Customs differentiating. 
@ Emphasis on either-or, me-not-me categorizations. 
e Something either belongs or does not 
belong, itis either part of me or not part of me, etc. 


Competition/Individual @ Human beings must compete for the spoils of nature, for the 
Rights right of dominion over nature. 

@ Competition is the means through which people define and 
validate their value, worth and ultimately their humanity (their 
significance as human beings). 

e@ Personal ownership is highly valued in achieving 
self-definition, i.e., Establishing what is mine, what 
belongs to me, personal-individual needs, desires, 
objectives, goals, achievements, property and privileges, etc. 
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Table 1 (Continued) 


Basic Themes 


Values and Customs Separateness/Independence 


Materialism/Ordinality 


Intervention/Aggression 
Psycho-Behavioral Individualism 
Modalities 

Differences 

European Supremacy/ 

Racism 


Defining Emphasis/Criteria 


e Abasic striving in life is toward achieving greater separation 
and independence from nature, therefore, technology is 
regarded as the highest level of human civilization, 
adaptation, etc. 


@ Everything thatis “real” (including time itself) is reductible to 
aconcrete form, an object, or material, and can therefore be 
validated through measurement. 

@ Objects, materials, or things index one’s value. 

@ Allobjects or things in nature can best be understood-orga- 
nized in terms of linear categories of ordinal ranking, i.e., 
High-low, strong-weak, best-worst, top-bottom, 
superior-inferior, etc. 


@ Nature must be acted upon with force in securing one’s 
survival. 

@ The focus of intervention is always toward improving control 
over nature (objects things, etc.). 

@ Whatever is necessary to control/maintain control over nature 
is moral and ethical. 

e Allacts which manipulate (alter, change, transcend, etc.) 
nature are viewed as superior, progressive, and advancing of 
civilization. 


@ The basic unit of humanity is the individual, separate, distinct 
and independent of social definition or the collective. One's 
individuality is the chief means of establishing identity, worth, 
value, significance, etc. The individual is therefore viewed 
as superior to the group, and represents the referent point for 
all of experience. 


@ Identifying and categorizing differences between objects 
(people, things, etc.) Is prioritized. 

@ Differences or those things, characteristics which set people 
or objects apart dominate human relations and activities. 

e@ Discriminatory-valuating behavior characterizes human-na- 
ture relations. 


e Eurocentrism, self-centeredness, self-deification, etc. 

@ The evolutionary supremacy of European people, cultural 
monism. 

e Anti-Black (African) thrust, anti-humanity, anti-nature. 


One can see that chief among the values and customs emerging 
from the European-American Ethos are such thematic emphases 
as dichotomy, competition, individual rights, separateness and 
independence, materialism and ordinality, and intervention and 
aggression. Some of the critical psycho-behavioral modalities 
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expressive of the European-American Cosmology are those of 
individualism and differences, and the notorious “European su- 
premacy” or racism thrust that is so basic to human relations in the 
American social —cultural reality. Hence, the fundamental thrust of 
European-American Cosmology at the level of human relations is 
“anti-A frican,” because it projects European supremacy-A frican 
inferiority as the natural order. 


Some Examples of European-American Cosmology 


Manifestations of the operation of Euro-American cosmology 
are very common given that it is so pervasive throughout the basic 
social structure and everyday activities of American life. A brief 
sampling of some of the many expressions of this phenomenon may 
serve to magnify the great complexity and multifaceted nature of this 
overall problem in the view of the writer. Following is a listing of 
some common issues/areas of American life and the preponderant 
Eurocentric practices and/or manifestations associated with them: 


Religion: 

© Thebelief that the first human beings were white people, 
i.e., Adam and Eve 

e The portrayal of God, his son, family, chief messengers and 
close associates as White or Caucasian people. 

e White or European missionaries preaching religious conver- 
sion as synonymous to Eurocentric cultural conversion. 

e Ethics and morality may not be required for high achieve- 
ment and success in American society. 

e The Manifest Destiny and White Man’s Burden Doctrines. 


Individualism: 
e Individual achievement and success is regarded as superior 


to collective-group achievement. 
e The prevalence of laws, policies and customs addressing 


the rights of the individual. 
e The popular notion of “Everybody Doing Their Own 


Thing.” 
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Social Status and Materialism: 


Material reality, objects, things, (i.e., physical characteris- 
tics, money, property, etc.) denotes one’s value or worth, 
more often overriding personal character and human 
qualities. Hence, white people and/or wealthy people have 
higher status than others. 


Aggression and Violence: 


The prevalence of mass murders, suicide and crimes of 
violence. 

The high popularity of aggressive and violent sports and 
media entertainment. 


Mythology: 


The hero ideal is almost always European (i.e., physically, 
culturally, etc.) and possesses many “‘nature-mastering” 
characteristics, such as superior intelligence, aggressive and 
strong, fearless, relentless, unconquerable, victorious, etc. 
They are always able to defy or transcend nature in one 
way or another: Some examples are Tarzan, John Wayne 
the cowboy, Superman, Wonder-Woman, Buck Rogers, 
among a host of others. 


Measurement and Materialism: 


Material reality, technology and science have a Divine-like 
status. 

The prevalence of “How-To” books and “Recipes-for-Life” 
reflect the basic notion that experience/reality must be 
concretized/measured to have value. 

Time is regarded as an object, a thing, a commodity ora 
territory to be owned, inhabited, bought and sold. Itis: 
oriented toward money, work, future, and recreation. 

The dominance of Evolutionary Theory as the framework of 
measurement of human development and progress. 

The popularity of “the Guiness Book of Records.” 

The hoarding of money, food and other objects well beyond 
one’s survival requirements. 
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@ 


The popularity of Behaviorism as an explanation of human 
functioning. 


Death/Nature Defiance or Testing-the -Limits: 


The prevalence and popularity of “High-Risk Thrill 
experiences” or so-called “Going-A gainst-the-Odds” 
experiences. High personal value and social status can be 
achieved through these ritual-like practices. The greater 
the danger, the greater the reward and satisfaction. 

The emphasis on organ transplants, artificial organs, 
cloning, sperm banks, and the practice of large tombstones 
for the wealthy in particular. 


Progress: 


Chattel slavery, the destruction of natural resources, 
automation and mechanization, and the invention of 
weapons with great destructive capacity are regarded as 
human advancements and superior development or 
achievement. 


Racism: 


All objects or things (i.e., ideas, accomplishments, history, 
etc.) associated with A frican-Americans are generally 
ascribed inferior or negative value relative to European- 
Americans. 

All objects or things associated with European-Americans 
are given positive or superior value over others. 


The Impact of European-American Cosmology 
on African-Americans 


Given that the European-American community effectively 
controls American society, it has been able to superimpose its 
cosmological/worldview system on all other non-European- 
American communities (Baldwin, 1980). This situation of cosmo- 
logical or worldview imposition has had some very dangerous 
psychological and mental health consequences for the A frican- 
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American community (Akbar, 1981; Baldwin, 1980, 1984; Hare, 
1965; McGee, 1973; Nobles, 1976b; Williams, 1974). Thus, 
control over the social, political, educational, and economic institu- 
tions of American society allows the European-American commu- 
nity to superimpose their Eurocentric social-cultural reality upon that 
of non-European groups sharing the American social space (Amini, 
1972; Baldwin, 1979, 1980; W oodson, 1969). This results in the 
European-American community effectively controlling (distorting) 
the reality orientation of all other groups coming under the influence 
of the basic institutions of American society. Sucha situation is 
especially critical for African -Americans due to the fact that Euro- 
pean Cosmology is in effect mostly oppositional to African Cosmol- 
ogy, and is therefore “anti-A frican.” Thus, to the extent that Euro- 
pean-American Cosmology has been able to bring the A frican- 
American community under its control (i.e., to the extent that it has 
become institutionalized as the only “legitimate” reality structure for 
American society via education, religion, etc.), it has influenced 
Blacks to perpetuate a survival thrust that is anti-Black/anti- 
African, anti-Self, and contradictory to their survival as A frican- 
American people (Akbar, 1981; Baldwin, 1980, 1984; Nobles, 
1976b; Williams, 1974; Woodson, 1969). 

This process of cultural/psychological oppression among 
African-Americans results in a condition of psychopathology called 
“Psychological Misorientation” (Baldwin, 1980, 1984). According 
to Baldwin, Psychological Misorientation refers to a condition in 
African-Americans whereby the individual in his/her own mind is 
neither confused about his/her identity, nor dysfunctional in his/her 
behavior according to the standard prescribed by European- 
American culture, because s/he operates (thinks, feels, acts) in the 
manner of a European-American. The Black person so defined 
obviously holds an incorrect and contradictory, yet organized and 
apparently quite functional psychological orientation within the 
framework of the European-American Worldview/Cosmology. The 
social cues and institutional support systems of the society reinforce 
Black people operating in such a distorted manner (Baldwin, 1980, 
p. 109). In short, the condition of Psychological Misorientation 
refers to the acquisition of “a pseudo European-American or 
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Eurocentric self-consciousness by African-Americans.” This 
Eurocentric self-consciousness in A frican-Americans appears to be 
functionally normal within the framework of the European-American 
Worldview/Cosmology, because all of the social cues and institu- 
tional support systems defining American social reality reinforces 
only the European/European-American Survival Thrust. Thus, 
African-Americans who are so effected are defined as “normal’ and 
healthy by the European-American Cosmological System. As 1 
have previously noted (Baldwin, 1984), then, Psychological 
Misorientation is a grossly psychopathological condition in A frican- 
Americans masquerading as functional normalcy. 

Manifestations of the operation of the European-American 
Worldview among African Americans (i.e., Psychological 
Misorientation) are pervasive throughout African-American commu- 
nity life. In this regard, a brief survey of the areas of A frican- 
American religious, economic, educational and other social activities 
is most revealing of the great danger posed by the condition of 
Psychological Misorientation: 


African-American Religious Activities 

The tendency among A frican-Americans to accept European- 
American’s definitions and interpretations of Christian religious 
doctrine, morality and ethics. 

The prevalence of European/Caucasian racial and cultural 
symbols of deity-religion in most African-American homes and 
churches, e.g. the pictures of the “white Jesus/Christ,” the Last 
Supper, Mary and child, etc. 

The tendency among A frican-Americans to look and wait for 
God’s help, assistance and ultimate deliverance from racism and 
oppression. 


African-American Economic Activities: 

The practice among A frican-Americans of spending their money 
and taking their resources outside of their community. 

The tendency toward an “‘entitlement-welfare” mentality or 
posture (not limited to income) among A frican-Americans, even 
though they as a group amass greater income than most of the 
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countries of the world. 

The failure of African-Americans to develop their own eco- 
nomic base (individually or collectively) resulting in the existence of 
fewer Black businesses today than in the past, which indicates a 
worker-consumer posture among Blacks rather than that of owner- 
producer. 

The fact that the most successful African-American businesses 
in the manufacturing-production fields are music/record industries, 
cosmetics and insurance companies. 


African-American Educational Activities: 

The fact that A frican-Americans have accepted European- 
America’s definitions of and control over education. 

The tendency among A frican-Americans toward preferring 
integrated education and schools over separate/Black-controlled 
education and schools. 

The low value placed on intellectual development and indepen- 
dent thinking among African-Americans. 

The fact that Black studies are as weak and unpopular at 
predominantly Black schools as they are at predominantly White 
schools, and many predominantly Black schools (HBCUs) do not 
have such programs at all. 

The fact that although there are many more degrees and highly 
trained A frican-Americans today than in the past, it has not signifi- 
cantly improved the overall social, economic and political condi- 
tions of Blacks. 


African-American Social Activities in General: 

The tendency among A frican-Americans to seek European- 
American acknowledgment, recognition, involvement-participation, 
and approval-legitimacy in all areas of life, i.e., religion, economics, 
education, politics, media-entertainment, and the deity-like promi- 
nence given (by Blacks) to those who attain it. 

The tendency among A frican-Americans to respond to each 
other in terms of material definitions, like skin color, money, homes, 
automobiles, clothes, etc. 

The increasing tendency among African-Americans toward 
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aggression and violence directed toward each other. 
African Self-Consciousness and Psychological Misorientation 


Based on the foregoing observations, it is clear that African- 
Americans who are victims of psychological oppression have 
indeed lost the authentic affirmative orientation toward themselves 
that is so vital to their survival (in American and throughout the 
world) as African people. For example, many place little or no 
priority on: (a) Awareness of their African-American identity and 
their African cultural heritage, and many see little value in the 
pursuit of knowledge of Self; (b) African-American survival priori- 
ties or the necessity for social institutions which affirm Black life; 
(c) Active participation in the survival, liberation and proactive 
development of African-American people, or (d) defending their 
worth, dignity and integrity as a people of African descent. What is 
important to note about these self-negating tendencies in the 
Psychologically Misoriented Black is that their opposite tendencies 
all represent critical operational parameters of what I refer to as 
“A frican Self-Consciousness” (Baldwin, 1981, 1984). 

African self-consciousness is a construct in the Black person- 
ality which defines and directs self-affirming/fortifying behaviors 
among African-American people. African Self-Consciousness, 
thus defines the condition of positive mental health for African- 
Americans. However, when A frican-American’s self-conscious- 
ness is overcome by the European-American Cosmology, which is 
the case in Psychological Misorientation, then a distorted state 
comes to define the African-American personality at the conscious 
level of functioning. In other words, under the condition of Psy- 
chological Misorientation, the Eurocentric racial-cultural orientation 
comes to dominate the normal operation of African Self-Con- 
sciousness (ASC) in African-Americans, whereby it (ASC) be- 
come distorted into an alien, Eurocentric, anti-Black self-con- 
sciousness. These are African-Americans who not only may define 
themselves materially rather than spiritually, but their individuality is 
usually prioritized over their collective definition, and they more 
than likely regard Eurocentric cosmology as being as appropriate, 
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functional and normal for them as for any European-American 
person. Psychological Misorientation then represents a distortion in 
African Self-Consciousness that results in abnormal and self- 
destructive behaviors that are regarded as functionally normal by the 
(anti-A frican) European-American cosmological framework which 
defines the American social reality (Baldwin, 1984). 


The Alternative: Institutionalizing African Cosmology in America 


Given the nature of African-American psychological oppression 
as it has been interpreted herein, what is the appropriate approach 
to a resolution of this pervasive threat to African-American survival? 
Based on this analysis, one critical focus of preventive-intervention 
must involve the reconstruction and reinstitutionalization of A fricen- 
tric institutions throughout all areas of African-American community 
life. This is necessary in order to sever the African-American 
community’s enormous allegiance to and dependency upon Euro- 
pean-American Cosmology (the European Worldview), and to 
reestablish their full allegiance to their natural African Cosmological 
System. 

The operation of Africentric institutions would focus on the 
history, culture, philosophy, basic needs and social priorities of 
African-American people. African-American survival and cultural 
advancement thus becomes the principal objective of Africentric 
institutions. Within the framework of Africentric institutions, African- 
American activities thus become defined in terms of their facilitation 
of the Africentric objectives of respect for African-American life, the 
securing of African-American physical and psychological survival, 
and the full development of the African-American community — its 
cultural values infrastructures and practices. Africentric institutions 
therefore articulate and reinforce A frican Cosmology in A frican- 
American people, thereby affirming A frican-Americans as African 
people having an African commitment, responsibility and destiny. 

Probably the most critical area of Africentric institutionalization 
in African-American community life is education, because it is sucha 
vital instrument of indoctrination and advanced socialization of the 
people and the development of Africentric consciousness. The 
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African-American community thus must be gin to develop educa- 
tional institutions that are grounded in Africentric philosophy of 
education, controlled by African-Americans for A frican-Americans 
(Asante, 1980; Baldwin, 1979; Dubois, 1993; Woodson, 1969). 
In other words, African-Americans need an educational policy 
grounded in their cultural history and contemporary social priorities. 
Additionally, the African-American community must begin to 
exercise scrutiny over the media influencing its people, especially 
the electronic and paper media. Radio, although often overlooked, 
is a dominant instrument of indoctrination and conditioning of 
African-Americans, and of course television, textbooks and maga- 
zines as well. African-Americans, and especially children, spend far 
too much time under exposure to these media to overlook them in 
the liberation or preventive-intervention effort that must be under- 
taken. The Black community must definitely gain influence over 
these vital mediums and affect them according to an Africentric 
framework. 

The practice of the “Nguzo Saba” and the observance of the 
“Kwanzaa” holiday (Karenga, 1977), as well as the incorporation 
of many other traditional Africentric customs (e.g., libation/Ancestor 
acknowledgment and the acknowledgment of individual responsibil- 
ity to the collective, etc.) into regular African American ceremonial 
practices, like birth, marriage, and funeral ceremonies should 
become a basic part of everyday African-American community life 
(witness Jewish customs for an example). In addition, the taking of 
traditional Africentric names, especially for the children, should 
become a basic practice in African-American community life 
(Asante, 1980). There is little question that names or personal 
labels are a vita part of one’s identity and sense of self which 
undergird all of one’s important activities in life. The African- 
American community must not continue to allow generation after 
generation of Black children to grow up without personal labels that 
link them to their great African heritage. The simple, low-risk act of 
giving one’s child a full or even partial traditional Africentric name 
could have a revolutionary impact on their subsequent psychologi- 
cal development, and on the positive cultural development of the 
future African-American community overall. 
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Finally, and most importantly, A frican-Americans must begin | 
to incorporate the Africentric philosophical principles (Asante, 
1980) into their practice of religion, economics and politics. \ 
Blacks must remove the Eurocentric/Caucasian images and 
symbols as well as Eurocentric history and culture from their 
religious concepts and practices (Welsing, 1981) and replace them 
with traditional Africentric concepts and practices that derive from 
the African cosmological system (Asante, 1980; Caruthers, 1984; 
Jochannon, 1976; Karenga, 1984). The adoption of more 
Africentric political and economic principles based upon Black 
self-respect, cooperation and collective responsibility would also 
represent a fundamental movement toward true Africentric self- 
determination among A frican-Americans. 

It is important to note that some of these kinds of Africentric 
preventive-interventions are already being actualized on a small 
scale in some of the larger cities of the United States. They must, 
however, gain more widespread acceptance if the full liberation of 
the African-American community is to be achieved. 


Conclusion 


In concluding, this analysis has sought to explain the 
Eurocentric nature of the European-American cosmological 
system, the mechanisms and process through which it defines the | 
American social reality, and the detrimental consequences this | 
situation imposed on the psychological functioning and mental 
health of the African-American community. This analysis at- 
tempted to demonstrate the manner in which the Eurocentric ! 
cosmological system has virtually devastated the African-American 
community’s normal drive toward A fricentric self-affirmation and 
self-determination. And finally, this analysis argues that the A fri- 
can-American community must respond to this challenge/crisis by 
reestablishing its cultural equilibrium and affirmative survival thrust | 
through the reconstruction and reinstitutionalization ofA fricentric | 
institutions throughout all aspects of African-American community 
life. 
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Part Ill Introductory Note 


This section of the book includes three articles that focus on the 
primary assessment instrument utilized in the study of the A frican/ 
Black personality model associated with my work, the African Self- 
Consciousness Scale, and a small sample of the research that has 
been stimulated by the general paradigm advanced in the preceding 
section. These studies include the development and testing of this 
instrument that was designed to assess some of the key theoretical 
constructs of the model, its psychometric qualities, and some of the 
important psychological and behavioral predictions of the Black 
personality paradigm. 

The lead article entitled “The African Self-Consciousness Scale: 
An Africentric Personality Questionnaire,” was first published in 
1985 in The Western Journal of Black Studies. This article 
actually introduced The African Self-Consciousness Scale/ASCS 
to the psychological literature on African/Black personality, and 
was central to much of our early research program at FAMU over 
the next 15-20 years. It was written in collaboration with Yvonne 
R. Bell, a colleague at FAMU. The manuscript describes the ASCS 
as the instrument designed to assess the ASC Construct, the 
procedures used in the development of the ASCS, and presents the 
initial psychometric assessment of the scale. It has been reprinted in 
several other works since 1985. 

The second article, entitled “African Psychology and Black 
Personality Testing,” was first published in The Negro Educational 
Review in 1987. It presents an early review piece on the research 
related to the “Africentric Approach” to the assessment of African/ 
Black personality, highlighting particularly the seminal work on 
constructing A frican-centered psycholo gical instruments by Robert 
L. Williams, the pioneering psychological researcher and theoreti- 
cian at Washington University in St. Louis during the early-to-mid 
1970s, as well as my early research with the ASCS, given its 
relatively short history at that time. This article has also been 
reprinted in subsequent works in the field. 

The third article, entitled “Assessment of African Self-Con- 
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sciousness among Black Students from Two College Environ- 
ments,” was first published in The Journal of Black Psychology in 
1987. It was written in collaboration with James A. Duncan and 
Yvonne R. Bell. 

This article represents the first in a series of replication and 
extension studies looking at the degree to which ASC effectively 
differentiates between Black students attending predominantly Black 
and predominantly White institutions, how this might impact their 
efficacious functioning in such environments, and ultimately how best 
to interpret this type of finding. This work, of course, could have 
possible long-term implications beyond healthy Black personality 
development and assessment; such as potentially clarifying issues 
related to articulation and retention rates as well as graduation rates 
of Black students from such institutions. This is thus a relatively well- 
known study that has been reprinted several times in other important 
works in the field. 

Although the research in this general area has been rapid and 
expansive over the past 19-20 years, these reports sort of set the 
tone for the early activities and significant intellectual promise of this 
new momentum in the area of Africentric assessment of A frican/ 
Black personality. 
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The African Self-Consciousness Scale: 
An Africentric Personality Questionnaire 


(1985) 


Introduction 


Throughout the history of Western Psychology, a major ob- 
stacle in the study of African American behavior and psychological 
functioning has been the absence of valid and reliable instruments 
on which to base such analyses. Due to this fundamental defi- 
ciency in Western psychology, which consists of the lack of valid 
and appropriate cross-cultural paradigms, the instrumentation 
developed in this area of social science research has not only been 
flawed technically, but conceptually and philosophically as well. 
Thus, the constructs underlying existing instruments and, conse- 
quently, the content projected in them have been grossly inappro- 
priate to the authentic cultural reality of the African American 
community. Measuring instruments were constructed for use with 
Black subjects which literally gave no consideration whatsoever to 
the cross-cultural nature of the Black experience in American 
society (Baldwin, 1976; Jones, 1972, 1980; Nobles, 1973, 1980; 
Thomas and Sillen, 1972). Hence, the concerted focus on African 
American behavior in Western psychology from the distant past 
right up to the present time reflects widespread and fundamentally 
inappropriate (misrepresenting) instrumentation. 

Over the past two decades, with the growth of the African 
American/Black Psychology movement, the need for the develop- 
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ment of psychological instruments that are culturally specific to the 
Black experience has received vigorous advocacy among Black 
psychologists and social scientists (Baldwin, 1976,1979; Clark, 
1972; Jones, 1972,1980; Pasteur and Toldson, 1982; Thomas, 
1971; White, 1984; Williams, 1972a, 1972b, 1981; Wright and 
Isenstein, 1978; X(Clark), 1973). Whether the focus is on Black 
intellectual and adaptive functioning (Hilliard, 1981; Williams, 
1972a, 1972b), Black personality, mental health, and social behav- 
ior (Akbar, 1981; Azibo, 1983a, 1983b, 1982; Baldwin, 1976, 
1979, 1981, 1984; Williams, 1981), or on socialization, learning, 
and family functioning in the Black community (Hale 1982; Nobles, 
1976, 1978), these social scientists argue that assessment in the 
various areas of African American life and functioning must be 
culturally specific to the social/cultural reality of. African American 
people (Akbar, 1981b, 1984; Chimezie, 1973). 


The Development of 
Africentric Theory-Based Assessment Instruments 


In order to develop valid and reliable assessment instruments in 
this critical area of study, appropriate culturally based conceptual 
paradigms must precede such activities (Akbar, 1981b, 1984; 
Asante, 1980; Baldwin, 1980, 1985; Dixon 1976; Nobles, 1980; 
Turke, 1983; Williams 1981). With the contemporary evolution of 
the A frican/Black psychology movement (Jackson 1979, 1982) has 
come the development of the necessary conceptual paradigms to 
support the development of culturally specific psychological instru- 
ments for African Americans. Robert L. Williams (1972b; Wright 
and Isenstein 1977), in particular, has been one of the leading 
figures in these developments among Black psychologists. Williams 
has developed several personality and behavioral measures that 
attempt to tap some of the important dimensions of the African 
American cultural reality. Foremost among Williams’ repertoire of 
cultural specific psychological instruments are: The Black Personal- 
ity Questionnaire, The Black Preference Inventory, The Black 
Opinion Scale, The Themes of Black Awareness Test, and the 
Themes Concerning Blacks Test. These measures encompass a 
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wide range of formats, from multiple scaled inventories and sen- | 

tence completion-type formats to value rankings and projective 

pictures tests (Wright and Isenstein, 1977). 
The significant aspect about Williams’ instruments is that they 

have been designed, more or less, within the general conceptual 

framework of the recently developing Africentric paradigm in Black 

personality theory. This paradigm assumes that Black behavior is 

culturally based, being derived from and reflective of the distinct 

social-cultural reality of the African American community. Thus, 

African American social-cultural reality comprises its own values, 

norms and standards undergirding Black behavior. This “Africen- 

tric” social-cultural reality therefore projects a “normalcy referent” 

for Black behavior that is independent of Euro-American culture 

and Western racism. In other words, the Africentric paradigm 

conceives of Black behavior as being in the service of the authentic 

needs-and social priorities of the African community 1.e., towards its 

affirmation, enhancement, survival, positive development and | 

fulfillment of its potential as a racial-cultural community (Akbar, 

1979, 1984; Azibo, 1983a, 1982; Baldwin, 1980a, 1981; Nobles, 

1980; Williams, 1981). This “normal” Black behavior is neither 

negatively energized, nor is it merely reactive to negative-adverse 

environments. Normal Black behavior, to the contrary, is positively 

energized (under natural conditions) and “proactive” in its thrust 

toward the affirmation and enhancement of African American life. | 
Africentric assessment instruments, then, by their very nature 

are sensitive to this normalcy thrust in the Black personality system | 

as it influences African American behavior. Therefore, in Africentric 

theory and research, it is absolutely necessary that the instruments 

used to assess the Black personality be derived directly from the 

construct itself. The key constructs undergirding this approach to 

Black personality assessment derive from the Africentric theory.of 

Black personality advanced by Kobi Kambon, a.k.a. Joseph 

Baldwin (1976, 1980a, 1981, 1984, 1985). 


Kambon’s Africentric Theory of Black Personality 


Essentially, Kambon (a.k.a. Baldwin, 1981, 1984) proposes 
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that the Black personality comprises a complex bio-psychial 
structure. A major psychological component of the Black person- 
ality structure, of chief concern to this research, represents a core 
system which is called “African Self-Consciousness.” This core 
component of the Black personality represents the conscious level 
of expression of the “Oneness of Being” communal phenomenol- 
ogy which characterizes the fundamental self-extension orientation 
of African people (Baldwin, 1981). While the African Self- 
Consciousness system is partly biogentically determined, it is also 
subject to social-environmental influences as well. When this core 
system of the Black personality is nurtured developmentally as well 
as situationally through indigenous personal and institutional support 
systems, it achieves vigorous and full expression in terms ofa 
congruent pattern of basic traits (beliefs, attitudes and behaviors) 
which affirm African American life and the authenticity ofits African 
cultural heritage. The African Self-Consciousness construct thus 
functions essentially as the organizing principle of the Black person- 
ality, according to Kambon (Baldwin, 1984), and it follows a 
developmental pattern. 

Chief among the critical indices of the African Self-Conscious- 
ness construct are such attitudes and behaviors (i.e., Africentric 
competencies) as the following: 

a. Theperson possesses an awareness of his/her Black iden- 
tity (a sense of collective consciousness) and African 
cultural heritage, and sees value in the pursuit of 
knowledge of Self (i-e., African history and culture 
throughout the world-encompassing African American 
experience). 

b. The person recognizes Black survival priorities and the 
necessity for institutions (practices, customs, values, etc.) 
which affirm Black life. 

c. The person actively participates in the survival, libera- 
tion and proactive development of Black people and 
defends their dignity, worth and integrity through the 
development of Africentric institutions. 

d. The person prioritizes the opposition of racial oppres- 
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sion (via people, concepts, institutions, etc.) to the 
development and survival of Black people, and actively 
resists racism and anti-Blackness by any appropriate 
means. 

According to Kambon’s model, deviations from this pattern of 
normal functioning in the African Self-Consciousness core of the 
personality are explained in terms of variations in the personal and 
institutional support systems characterizing the developmental and 
experimental life space of the individual. Both individual differ- 
ences and collective behavior among African Americans can be 
explained from this Africentric framework. In addition, the impor- 
tant issue of African American mental health in general can also be 
interpreted from the framework of this theory. 

Where the research potential of this theory is concerned, it has 
been convincingly argued that in any psychological research on the 
African American population, a significant part of the variance can 
be accounted for, in whole or in part, by the personality construct 
of African Self-Consciousness (Azibo 1983a, 1983c, 1982; 
Baldwin 1976, 1981, 1984). Kambon’s ASC model is therefore 
purported to play a critical role in explaining all aspects of African 
American psychological functioning and behavior. Based on 
Kambon’s model, then, it is clear that the African Self-Conscious- 
ness core of the Black personality system should be assessed and 
incorporated as a major independent or moderator variable in 
generally all research in this area. Hence, instruments specifically 
designed to assess this construct and its role in African American 
functioning and behavior then are obviously needed. 

The Black personality assessment instrument being developed 
in this research is based on Kambon’s Africentric theory of Black 
personality. The instrument is appropriately called “The African 
Self-Consciousness Scale” (Baldwin, 1982). 


The African Self-Consciousness Scale 


The African Self-Consciousness (ASC) Scale is a 42-item 
personality questionnaire designed to assess the Black personality 
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construct of African Self-Consciousness. The 42 items were 
selected from an original pool of approximately 130 items. The 
final selections of the items were based on the systematic ratings of 
five expert judges (psychologists) knowledgeable of the ASC 
construct. The original pool of items were rated by the judges 
according to how well (in the judges’ opinions) they reflected the 
meaning of the ASC construct. These items were also rated in 
terms of four competency dimensions and six manifest or expressive 
dimensions believed to be relevant to important aspects of African 
American life and survival requirements. The final 42 items selected 
received the highest ratings based on their reflecting the meaning of 
the ASC construct. The competency and manifest dimensions 
reflected in each item were determined by majority agreement 
among the judges. 

The four competency dimensions covered by the 42 items are 
as follows: (1) awareness/recognition of one’s African identity and 
heritage; (2) general ideological and activity priorities placed on 
Black survival, liberation, and proactive/affirmative development; 
(3) specific activity priorities placed on self-knowledge and self- 
affirmation, i.e., Africentric values, customs, institutions, etc.; (4)a 
posture of resolute resistance toward “anti-black” forces and 
threats to Black survival in general. The six manifest dimensions 
cover the areas of education, family, religion, cultural activities, 
interpersonal relations, and political orientation. 

The ASC Scale items alternate from negative skewing toward 
African Self-Consciousness (where low scores index the ASC 
construct), to positive skewing towards African Self-Consciousness 
(where high scores index the ASC construct). Odd numbered 
items are negatively keyed or weighted for the ASC construct, 
while even numbered items are positively keyed for the ASC 
construct. Responses occur according to the following scaling 
system: Strongly Disagree = 1-2; Disagree = 3-4; Agree = 5-6; 
Strongly Agree = 7-8. An example of an odd-numbered (nega- 
tively keyed) item is: “I feel little sense of commitment to Black 
people who are not close friends or relatives.” An example of an 
even-numbered (positively keyed) item is: “The success of an 
individual Black person is not as important as the survival ofall 
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Black people.” Even-numbered items are scored by computing 
their scaled values directly, whereas odd-numbered items are 
scored as the reverse of their scaled values. For example, an odd- 
scaled value of 8=1, 7=2, 6=3, etc. The total ASC Scale score 
can be computed as either the sum of the scores or as the overall 
mean of the scores (sum of scores/number of items). The ASC 
Scale can be administered (group administered) in about 20 
minutes. 


Validity and Reliability of the ASC Scale 


Areliability estimate for the ASC Scale was obtained using the 
test-retest method. A sample of 109 Black college students 
enrolled in general psychology classes at Florida Agriculture and 
Mechanical (A&M) University were administered the ASC Scale 
on two separate occasions, six weeks apart. The items were 
randomly reordered on the second administration to control for 
practice and order effects. Positive and negative-keyed items were 
randomly reordered separately on the second administration. 
Summary scores were computed for the first and second adminis- 
trations of the ASC Scale. The Pearson product-moment correla- 
tion coefficient was used for this analysis, generating a reliability 
coefficient of r(107) =.90, p<.001. This significant positive coeffi- 
cient demonstrates that ASC Scale scores maintain a very high 
degree of stability over a six-week period. 

An estimate of internal validity of the ASC Scale was obtained 
according to the following procedures. Utilizing the data from the 
first administration of the ASC Scale noted above concerning the 
reliability procedure, the 25 subjects who obtained the highest 
ASC Scale scores and the 25 subjects who obtained the lowest. 
ASC Scale scores were selected for the internal validity analysis. 
The three psychology instructors of the three general psychology 
classes comprising the original 109 subjects rated this select sample 
of 50 subjects on an ASC check-list. The ASC checklist consisted 
ofa list of 10 attributes and behaviors reflecting the African Self- 
Consciousness construct, developed by the authors. The check- 
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list items were as follows: (1) cares about Black people in general; 
(2) has high respect for him/herself as a Black person; (3) makes 
statements frequently that are positive about Black people; (4) 
takes a definite position against white racism; (5) shows a general 
respect for Black life; (6) has a strong Black personality; (7) 
attacks or challenges anti-Black positions and issues; (8) tends 
toward defending Black integrity; (9) supports pro-Black issues; 
(10) holds a (strong) positive attitude toward Blacks. The ratings 
varied from 1 to 5 points according to the following scheme: 1= 
neutral/undecided, 2= weak characteristic, 3= moderate character- 
istic, 4= strong characteristic, 5=very strong characteristic. 

The rating procedure required each of the three psychology 
instructors to rate only those subjects, from the total of 50, who 
were enrolled in their respective classes near the end of the semes- 
ter. This procedure resulted in one instructor rating 20 subjects (12 
low scoring and 8 high scoring subjects on the ASC Scale), while 
the two remaining instructors each rated 15 subjects relatively 
evenly distributed between the high and low ASC scoring groups. 
The Pearson product-moment coefficient was computed between 
these subjects’ mean ASC Scale scores and their mean checklist 
ratings by their instructors. This analysis generated a significant 
positive coefficient of r(48)= .70, p<.001. 

In another test of the internal validity of ASC Scale, the scale 
was administered along with Williams’ Black Personality Question- 
naire (BPQ) to a different sample of 70 Black students enrolled in 
general psychology classes at the University. The BPQ (Wright 
and Isenstein, 1977) is a 50-item questionnaire designed to assess 
six major response sets of Black consciousness or psychological 
Blackness (Williams, 1981). These six (bipolar) response sets are 
as follows: (1) a Pro-Black (PB)—Pro-White (PW) response set; 
(2) a Pan-African (PA)—Non-Pan -A frican (NPA) response set, 
(3) a Third World (RW)—Non-Third World (NT W) response set; 
(4) an Anti-White (AW)—Non-Anti-White (NAW) response set, 
(5) a Non-Anti-Black (NAB)—Anti-Black (AB) response set; and 
(6) a Non-Pro-White (NPW) — Non-Pro-Black (NPB) response 
set. Responses to this measure occur in terms of agree, disagree, 
or cannot say response options. Agreement responses to positive 
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(toward Black consciousness) response set items (i.e., PB, PA, 
TW, AW, NAB, and NPW) are scored as two-points each, 
whereas disagreement responses are scored as one point per item. 
The reverse of this scoring system is used for negative (away from 
Black consciousness) response set items (i.e., PW, AB, NPA, 
NTW, NAW, and NPB); that is, agreement with such items are 
scored as one point and disagreement responses are scored as 
two-points. Cannot say responses are scored as zero. Score 
sums ranging from 30 to 100 points are regarded as reliable Black 
consciousness indicators (high and low Black consciousness), while 
sums below 30 are unclassifiable (Azibo, 1982, 1983a, 1983b; 
Wright and Isenstein, 1977). 
Given that both the ASC Scale and the BPQ attempt to assess 
more or less functionally related phenomena (notwithstanding the | 
existence of some seemingly philosophical differences between 
these measures and their underlying constructs), one would cer- 
tainly expect them to be meaningfully correlated. The Pearson 
coefficient was again computed between the ASC Scale sums and 
the BPQ score sums. This analysis generated a significant positive 
coefficient of r(68)= .68, p<.001. These results also strongly 
support the internal validity of the ASC Scale. Indeed, these two 
instruments appear to be measuring a similar or related phenom- 
enon in the Black personality systems as they accounted for nearly 
50 percent of the variance in these scores. 
Overall, the results of these preliminary tests of the validity and 
reliability of the ASC Scale strongly support its potential as an 
effective A fricentric instrument in Black personality research. 


Conclusions: Research Potential of the ASC Scale 


Based on this preliminary testing and some of the early research 
findings with the ASC Scale (Gibson 1984), as well as trends from 
previous research attempting to assess the relationship between 
African Self-Consciousness, or some approximation of it, and other 
important functioning and behaviors of African Americans (e.g., 
Azibo 1983a, 1983b, 1983c; Curry 1981; Gibson 1984; Hilliard 
1972; Williams 1981), the ASC Scale clearly has tremendous | 
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potential as a viable Black personality instrument firmly anchored in 
the Africentric paradigm. Whether the focus of prediction has been 
on personal causation (Azibo 1982, 1983a; Gibson 1984), percep- 
tual judgments of attractiveness (Azibo 1983b), or more general 
kinds of affirmative racial behaviors (Azibo 1983c; Curry 1981), 
the data clearly suggest the existence ofa highly reliable relationship 
between positive (self-affirming, efficacious) psychological function- 
ing and behavior and high levels of African Self-Consciousness 
among Black people. Thus, while such data are clearly supportive 
of the proposed strong influence that the Black personality dimen- 
sion of African Self-Consciousness exerts on African American 
behavior, there is still a great need for further research in this pio- 
neering area of Black psychology. There is certainly a paucity of 
direct empirical tests of the African Self-Consciousness construct as 
itis defined by the ASC Scale. 

The writers believe that the incorporation of the ASC Scale as 
at least a major moderator variable in all future research on African 
American psychological functioning and behavior will generate a 
more reliable accounting for the variance in these phenomena than 
has heretofore occurred. This research program has already begun 
to generate data pertaining to important demographic and back- 
ground correlates of scoring patterns on the ASC Scale. Hopefully, 
the development of some profiles of the various scoring patterns will 
be forthcoming based on these findings. Also, studies exploring the 
predictive depth and breadth of the ASC Scale for a variety of 
important behaviors among African Americans are getting under 
way. The writers feel confident that as the ASC Scale becomes 
more widely applied in A fricentric psychological research, its 
seemingly great potential as an Africentric assessment instrument will 
become more widely accepted as well. 
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African Psychology 
and Black Personality Testing 
(1987) 


Introduction 


The recently developing Black personality paradigm in Afri- 
can/Black Psychology has generated a major breakthrough in 
Black personality assessment. Over the past two decades, 
perhaps the most significant development in African Psychology 
has been the fuller clarification and articulation of the African 
worldview as the philosophical-conceptual framework for concep- 
tualizing African-American experience and the African-American 
personality. This in turn has provided for the generation of the 
appropriate cultural specific or “Africentric” assessment strategies 
and instrumentation for use in the study of the Black personality, 
and having significant implications for the diagnosis and treatment 
of Black mental health problems. Before engaging in a more 
specific discussion of the critical issues involved in these recent 
developments in African Psychology, a brief examination of some 
of the earlier activities surrounding Black personality assessment 
will help to lay the historical context for a discussion of contempo- 
rary trends in this area. 

While the formal development of A frican Psychology by 
Black psychologists in Western society is only a little over two to 
three decades old (Baldwin, 1976; Jones, 1972), numerous 
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attempts at Black personality assessment outside of this framework 
have been undertaken (Baldwin, 1979). These earlier attempts at 
assessment, virtually without exception, were essentially “oppres- 
sion-centered” or victim analyses, and generated a variety of 
obscure and often racist constructs and interpretations, or more 
accurately stated, misrepresentations of the Black personality. 
These models viewed the Black personality as not only essentially 
reactive in nature, but also as motivated in terms ofa purely 
negatively based psychological energy. In other words, the Black 
personality was conceptualized as the net result of the forces of 
Euro-American racial oppression rather than cultural affirmative 
forces. Thus, a fundamental problem or limitation of these earlier 
“Non-A fricentric” approaches to Black personality assessment is 
that they all derived from the philosophical-conceptual framework 
of Western Psychology (i.e., European/Euro-American Psychol- 
ogy), and were therefore “Eurocentric” in their conceptual thrust 
(Baldwin, 1976, 1979). It is not surprising then that these 
Eurocentric approaches to the assessment of Black personality 
have generated such insidious and often nefarious constructs as; 
low self-esteem, skin color conflicts-jealousies, self-rejection, 
White envy, low sense of personal causation, inability to delay 
gratification, learned helplessness, Black self-hatred, etc., all 
representing basic characterizations of Black personality as a 
deficit/pathological phenomenon. These reactive and negative 
energy based pathogenic models of the Black personality therefore 
constitute a major characteristic of the Non-A fricentric or 
Eurocentric approaches to Black personality assessment (see 
Baldwin, 1976, 1979). 

As noted earlier, African Psychology has provided the frame- 
work for redefining and reconceptualizing the phenomenon of 
Black personality and its assessment. African Psychology is 
defined as “a system of knowledge (philosophy, definitions, con- 
cepts, models, procedures and practice) concerning the nature of 
the social universe from the perspective of African cosmology” or 
the African worldview (Baldwin, 1986). The conceptualization (or 
reconceptualization) of the Black personality from the framework 
of African Psychology is thus based on the African worldview. The 
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African worldview, or African cosmology, represents the basic | 
philosophy of life of African people, encompassing African descen- 
dants dispersed throughout the world. It expresses the ethos of | 
African people. Hence, the African worldview comprises the 
fundamental assumptions, beliefs and attitudes toward life, toward 
all of nature, and toward the universe itself that characterize African 

people, and thus constitutes the philosophical-ideological basis of | 
African culture (Baldwin, 1976, 1986; Nobles, 1972, 1986). Of | 
course, it is now becoming widely accepted that the African 
worldview is as old as are African people and African high cultures 

dating back to the Nile Valley civilizations of ancient Africa (Akbar, 
1986; Baldwin, 1986; Nobles, 1986). . 

The African worldview is governed by the overriding ontologi- 
cal principle of “Human-Nature unity” or “Harmony with Nature.” 
This means that humanity forms an integral-inseparable part of 
nature, a “Oneness with Nature.” All aspects of nature then are 
interrelated and interdependent, forming one phenomenal reality - a 
communal phenomenology. The African worldview is thus pro- 
jected through a basic communal phenomenon which emphasizes 
oneness of being, survival of the group, commonality, interdepen- 
dence, cooperation, collective responsibility and a general relational 
and corporate consciousness (Baldwin, 1976, 1981; Nobles, 1980, 
1986). Out of this framework derives the Africentric approach to 
Black personality, which is, in this author’s view, the only indigenous 
approach to the study of this phenomenon. 


The Africentric Approach to Black Personality 


The concept of Black personality, within the Africentric frame- 
work, has been used in a variety of ways in the social science 
literature (see Akbar, 1979; Azibo, 1983b; Baldwin, 1976, 1981; 
Nobles, 1980, 1986; Williams, 1981). Chief among these notions 
have been the following: 

a. The basic characterization of Black people’s 
“natural” psychological functioning and behavior. 
b. Asystem for organizing the fundamental traits of Black 
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people’s psychological functioning and behavior. 

c. Thecultural reality of African people manifesting it 
self in their basic psychological dispositions and 
behavior. 

d. Thesystem ofpsychological (spiritual, cognitive and 
emotional) and behavioral traits that are fundamen- 
tal to Black people. 

e. Thesum total ofall behaviors (including cognitive- 
emotional functioning) and other variables that 
enable Black people to function and interact 
affirmatively with their environment 


What all of these conceptualizations seem the have in common, 
of course, is their emphases on the concept of Black personality as 
representing a phenomenon which is more or less central, basic and 
fundamental (“natural” or culturally-based) to A frican/A frican- 
American people’s psychological functioning and behavior (or 
some aspects of them). Thus, the Africentric approach to Black 
personality, unlike the Non-Africentric approach, is guided by a 
positive energy assumption where the motivational thrust of the 
Black personality is concerned. The motivational energy in the 
Black personality, according to this approach, is culturally affirma- 
tive (self-affirming) or Africentric, and is therefore “proactive” in 
nature, as opposed to being strictly oppression-centered/driven, 
and thus “reactive .” 

A theoretical model of the Black personality developed by the 
author (Baldwin, 1980a, 1981, 1984) and based on the Africentric 
paradigm will serve as the framework for this perspective on Black 
personality assessment. Succinctly, Kambon’s Africentric theory of 
Black personality (aka Baldwin, 1981) asserts a basic core system 
of the Black personality consisting of an innate-biogenetic core 
called the African Self-Extension Orientation, a partially experien- 
tially derived core called African Self-Consciousness, and a number 
of basic traits emanating from the core. The African Self-Extension 
Orientation (ASEO) is the foundation of the Black personality 
system: It is an unconscious process operationally defined by the 
concept of “Spirituality.” Spirituality is a dynamic interconnecting 
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and physically transcending energy which allows the Self to merge 
into the totality of communal phenomenal experience: it is a “One- 
ness of Being” phenomenon, a communal phenomenology extend- 
ing way back into the ancient reaches of the African ancestral past. 
as well as far into the infinite reaches of the African future. 

African Self-Consciousness (ASC) derives from the ASEO, 
and represents the conscious level dimension of the Black person- 
ality system. Being derived from the ASEO, ASC is partly bioge- 
netically determined, and by nature of it being conscious, it is also 
partly social-experientially/environmentally determined. It functions 
as the directional aspect of the Black personality and is undifferen- 
tiated from the ASEO under normal conditions. ASC follows a 
developmental pattern. Thus, when this core system is nurtured 
developmentally through indigenous personal and institutional 
support systems, it achieves vigorous and full expression in terms of 
a congruent pattern of basic Africentric traits (i.e., and the authen- 
ticity of its cultural heritage). 

Chief among the critical indices of the African Self-Conscious- 
ness Construct are such attitudes and behaviors as the following: 

a. Awareness of one’s African identity (a sense of 
collective consciousness) and African cultural 
heritage, and sees value in the pursuit of knowledge 
of Self. 

b. Recognition of African survival and proactive 
development as one’s first priority value. 

c. Respect for and active perpetuation of all things 
African, African Life and A frican institutions. 

d. Astandard of conduct toward all things “non-A fri- 
can,” and a resolute defense and resistance against 
those things, peoples, etc., that are “anti-A frican.” 


2 


According to Kambon’s theory, deviations from this pattern of 
normal functioning in the ASC core of the personality are explained 
in terms of variations in the personal and institutional support 
systems characterizing the developmental and experiential life space 
of the individual. Both individual differences and collective behav- 
ior among African Americans can be explained from this Africentric 
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framework. We can see then that ASC is a key dimension of the 
Black personality in Kambon’s model. It directs as well as reflects 
the conscious level African Survival Thrust in Black people’s 
normal-healthy functioning. It is also that aspect of the Black 
personality system that has good heuristic value and can thus be 
assessed and studied through empirical examination. Hence, 
research on African self-consciousness and the predictions gener- 
ated from this construct will provide for an empirical analysis of the 
Black personality. 


Africentric Assessment of the Black Personality: 
Issues and Findings 


The significance of Africentric assessment instruments is that 
they are designed, more or less, within the general conceptual 
framework of the Africentric paradigm in Black personality theory. 
As previously noted, this paradigm assumes that Black behavior is 
culturally based, deriving from and reflecting the distinct African/ 
African-American social-cultural reality. Thus, the African 
Worldview comprises its own values, norms and standards 
undergirding Black people’s behaviors. The African Worldview 
therefore projects a normalcy referent for Black behavior that is 
independent of European-American culture and Western/Eurasian 
racism. Within this framework, Black behavior is conceptualized as 
being in the service of the authentic needs and social priorities of 
the A frican/A frican-American community, i.e., toward its affirma- 
tion, enhancement, survival, positive development and fulfillment of 
its potential as a community. Again, this normal Black behavior is 
neither negatively energized, nor is it merely reactive to negative 
and adverse environments. As previously noted, normal Black 
behavior, to the contrary, is positively energized (under natural 
conditions) and proactive in its motivational thrust. Africentric 
assessment instruments, then, by their very nature are sensitive to 
this “normal thrust” in the Black personality system as it influences 
African/A frican-American behavior. 

The Africentric paradigm thus argues very effectively that given 
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the obvious centrality of the operation of the Black personality 
core in the behaviors of Black people, then virtually all functionally 
significant behavioral patterns in this area would be expected to be 
influenced by this dynamic core, either in whole or in part. Heuristi- 
cally speaking, this view suggests that the Black personality core, or 
some aspect of it, would be expected to function as either an 
independent variable or a moderator variable in all analyses of 
functionally important Black behaviors and psychological function- 
ing. In short, assessment of the Black personality core is therefore 
essential to a substantive and thorough assessment and understand- 
ing of African-American behavior and functioning. In the initial 
response to this requirement, several major issues or concerns must 
be addressed in Africentric psychological research. Among these 
concerns are: (a) the development of culturally appropriate assess- 
ment instrumentation; (b) empirical validation of the operation of 
the Black personality core in African-American behavior and 
psychological functioning; (c) empirical assessment of the affects of 
cultural oppression on the Black personality. 


Africentric Assessment Instruments 


The development of A fricentric assessment instrumentation has 
been spearheaded by a small group of researchers working inde- 
pendently over the past 10-15 years (Baldwin, 1976; Baldwin and 
Bell, 1985; Nobles, 1986; Williams, 1981). The earliest and bulk 
of activity in this general area was conducted by Robert L. Williams 
during the early 1970’s (Williams, 1981; Wright and Isenstein, 
1977). Through his research, Dr. Williams developed some of the 
earliest A fricentrically sensitive psychological measures. His reper- 
toire of Africentric measures consist of the following: 
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a. The Black Personality Questionnaire: This is a 50- 
item measure surveying African-American beliefs, 
attitudes, behavioral and lifestyle patterns which are 
organized into six (6) major bipolar response sets of Black 
consciousness (1.€., positive or negative response sets). 
These response sets consist of: (1) A Pro-Black - Pro- 
White response set; (2) a Pan-African - Non-Pan-A fri- 
can response set; (3) a Third World - NonThird World 
response set; (4) an Anti- White - NonAnti-White 
response set; (5) a NonAnti-Black - Anti-Black response 
set; (6) a NonPro-White - NonPro-Black response set. 
An example ofan item from this measure is: “When Black 
people move into a community it tends to become run 
down.” Items are scored in terms of “agree” or “dis- 
agree” responses. 

b. The Black Preference Inventory: This is a 22-item 
measure of various life preferences of Afirican-Americans, 
such as personal, social, cultural, educational, and 
political preferences. Most of the items occur ina 
multiple-choice format while some items require mere yes 
orno responses. An example of an item from this 
measure is: “Where do you prefer to live?” The response 
options are: (a) all-Black community (b) a racially mixed 
community (c) does not matter. Subjects are also 
allowed to make comments following each item. Pro- 
Black and anti-Black preferences are scored directly: 

c. The Black Opinion Scale: This measure consists of an 
alphabetical list of ten (10) values which the subject is 
asked to rank from least important to most important for 
Black people. The values include such concepts as unity, 
power, etc., and the subject is instructed to rank the list 
from 1 to 10, with 10 representing the lowest rank and 1 
the highest. 

d. The Themes of Black Awareness Test: This is a 40- 
item sentence completion test which attempts to elicit 
thematic material related to the subject’s level of Black 
awareness. A sentence is presented and the subject is 
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asked to complete the sentence. An example of these | 
items are: “The Black woman ,” or “Most 
Black people .” Different scoring schemes | 
can be developed based on the kind of information 
sought. 
e. The Themes Concerning Blacks Test: This measure 
consists of 20 charcoal drawings of a variety of 
possible African-American life situations. Subjects are 
asked to tell what they see in the pictures, what 
happened just before the scene in the picture, and what 
is going to happen next. All 20 pictures or only some of 
them can be used depending on the kind of information 
sought. Different scoring schemes can also be 
developed for this measure, again, depending on the 
information desired. 


Of these five instruments, only the Black Personality Ques- 
tionnaire has enjoyed limited research use outside of Williams’ 
preliminary work (Azibo, 1983a, 1983b, 1983c; Williams, 1981). 
Other data collected by Williams and his Associates using all of 
the measures are still being analyzed (Williams, 1981). Thus, the 
full extent of the usefulness of these various measures as Black 
personality assessment instruments remains to be determined by | 
future research. 

The author and his Associates (Baldwin and Bell, 1985; 
Gibson, 1984) have also developed a relevant research program | 
in the area of Black personality assessment based on the A fricen- 
tric paradigm. It is argued here that Africentric personality assess- 
ment can be most effectively conducted when the assessment 
instruments are firmly grounded in explicit Africentric theory, i.e., 
the instrument should derive directly from the construct or an — 
explicitly theoretical framework. Hence, the Black personality 
assessment instrument used in this research program derives from 
Kambon’s Africentric theory of Black personality discussed 
earlier, where the construct of African self-consciousness— as 
was noted—is a central component. The instrument is therefore 
appropriately called the African Self-Consciousness (ASC) Scale. 
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A brief description of this scale follows: 

The ASC Scale/ASCS is a 42-item questionnaire designed to 
assess African Self-Consciousness. The items are organized into 
four competency dimensions of A frican Self-Consciousness and six 
manifest dimensions of African Self-Consciousness. The four 
competencies are: (1) awareness/recognition of one’s African 
identity and heritage; (2) general ideological and activity priorities 
placed on Black survival, liberation and proactive/affirmative 
development; (3) specific activity priorities placed on self-know1- 
edge and self-affirmation, i.e., Africentric values, customs, institu- 
tions, etc.; (4) a posture of resolute resistance toward anti-Black 
forces, and threats to Black survival in general. The six manifest 
dimensions cover the areas of education, family, religion, cultural 
activities, interpersonal relations, and political orientation. Items 
alternate from negative to positive keying for African Self-Con- 
sciousness, and responses occur on an eight-point scale ranging 
from strongly disagree (1) to strongly agree (8). An example ofa 
negative item is: “I feel little sense of commitment to Black people 
who are not close friends or relatives.” An example ofa positive 
item is: “The success of an individual Black person is not as impor- 
tant as the survival of all Black people” (see Baldwin. 1982; 
Baldwin and Bell, 1985). 


Black Personality and Research Support for 
Africentric Black Personality Theory 


Recent Africentric research in this pioneering area of study 
have begun to generate empirical support for Black personality 
theory utilizing these kinds of assessment instruments. Most finding 
in this area suggest a strong positive correlation between higher 
levels of African Self-Consciousness (variously conceptualized) and 
positive or efficacious psychological functioning and behavior 
among Black people (Azibo, 1983a, 1983b, 1983c; Baldwin and 
Bell, 1985; Baldwin, Duncan and Bell, 1987; Crawford, 1980; 
Curry, 1981; Hilliard, 1972; Parham and Helms, 1981; Williams, 
1981). 
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One example of these recent findings in a more general sense 
occur in a study by Alpha Curry (1981, 1984). Curry used two 
measures to assess African Self-Consciousness: (1) The African 
Cultural Ideology Scale (ACIS) designed to assess dimensions of 
the African Worldview, and (2) The Subjective Values Inventory 
(SVI), a measure that elicits information about descriptive differ- 
ences and similarities in the meaning of concepts. She adminis- 
tered these measures to 100 African Americans and 53 A frica- 
born Blacks who were students at the same university. The ACIS 
results were subjected to factors analysis which produced seven 
factors for both groups. Factors emerging for the African-Ameri- 
cans included: (1) pride in African heritage; (2) pride in personal 
qualities; (3) communalism; (4) preference for Black solidarity; (5) 
disillusionment with intercontinental Black solidarity; (6) dissatis- 
faction with integration; and (7) moderated Black solidarity and 
communalism. The factors emerging for the combined groups 
included: (1) ambivalence between individuality and solidarity; (2) 
solidarity and group identification; (3) preserved individuality with 
an A frican identification; (4) ambivalent integrationist; (5) accep- 
tance of African ideals; (6) socialists African self-assertiveness; and 
(7) personal preference for autonomy. The results of the SVI 
indicated that A frican-Americans and A frica-born Blacks perceive 
their relationship to their environment in terms of cooperative and 
interdependent social relations. These results were generally 
supported by the ACIS results. Curry concluded that her findings 
supported the belief that African-Americans and A frica-born | 
Blacks are far too similar to one another to ignore the interdepen- 
dent interactions that exist between A frican descendants through- 
out the world. 

Acouple of studies by Azibo (1983b, 1983c) generated 
positive correlations between African Self-Consciousness and ° 
personal causation (internality vs. externality), and pro-Black 
preferences. In one study (Azibo, 1983b), using content analysis 
of subjects’ story protocols as a measure of personal causation 
(i.e., intrinsic-communal motivation) and Williams’ Black Personal- 
ity Questionnaire (BPQ) as a measure of African Self-Conscious- 
ness, Azibo found that African Self-Consciousness (i.e., BPQ 
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scores) accounted for a substantial amount of the variance in 
personal causation. The African-Americans who obtained the 
higher Pro-Black BPQ scores evidenced more intrinsic-communal 
motivation in their story protocols than did the lower scoring 
subjects. In another study, Azibo (1983c) found that Blacks who 
obtained higher scores on the Pro-Black subscales of the BPQ 
also rated photographs of Black females as more attractive and 
more favorable than photographs of White females. Low scorers 
rated the Black and White photographs as more or less equivalent. 

Gibson (1984) expanded upon Azibo’s finding on the relation- 
ship between A frican Self-Consciousness and personal causation, 
where the latter was conceptualized in terms of internal-external 
locus of control (I-E). Gibson used the ASCS and an Africentric 
I-E measure which defined Externality in terms of collective 
efficacy, interdependence and corporate responsibility, consistent 
with the communal-holistic principles of the African Worldview 
(Baldwin, 1976, 1981, Nobles, 1972, 1980), versus Internality 
defined in terms of the European Worldview principles of individu- 
alism, separateness and independence. This measure also empha- 
sized item content relevant to African-American everyday life 
experiences. She administered the ASCS and the Africentric I-E 
measure to 50 Black college students and found a significant 
positive correlation between ASCS scores and external personal 
causation scores (Africentrically defined as noted). Those stu- 
dents who obtained higher ASCS scores also tended to be more 
externally (collective-communal) oriented in their explanations of 
causality and determinism in their lives than were the low ASCS 
scoring students. Gibson speculated on the basis of her findings 
that apparently African Self-Consciousness is more likely to foster 
Africentric attributions. 

Beyond Gibson’s research, there have been only a few other 
studies that have specifically attempted to empirically assess 
African Self-Consciousness in relation to functionally significant 
African-American behaviors. Most of this work is currently in- 
progress by the author and his Associates at Florida A & M 
University (Baldwin and Bell, 1985; Baldwin et al., 1987). Ina 
recently completed study, the relationship between ASCS scoring 
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patterns and certain background and situational characteristics 
were investigated (Baldwin et al., 1987). The ASCS anda 
background questionnaire were administered to 250 Black college 
students, half of whom were from a predominantly Black university 
setting and half were from a predominantly White university setting. 
Significant relationships were obtained between ASCS scores and 
the two settings as well as several background factors. Specifi- 
cally, it was found that students from the predominantly Black 
setting obtained significantly higher ASCS scores than students 
from the predominantly White setting. It was also found that older/ 
upper-classmen obtained significantly higher ASC Scale scores 
than did younger/underclassmen. Additionally, students who had 
taken Black studies courses scored significantly higher on the 
ASCS than students without this experience, and students from the 
predominantly Black setting who also had attended Black elemen- 
tary schools obtained higher ASCS scores than did the other 
students. It was concluded that these findings strongly support the 
belief that A frican Self-Consciousness is an important factor in 
interpreting differences in psychological functioning and behaviors 
among Black college students, and that Black community settings 
may indeed have a more positive affect on African Self-Conscious- 
ness development as the theory predicts. 


Future Research Considerations in Black Personality 
Assessment 


Other research utilizing the ASCS that is currently underway 
involve investigating the relationships between ASCS scores and 
certain communal/social-interactive developmental factors, such as 
early childhood socialization experiences in parent-child interac- 
tions, cultural indoctrination, cultural role models, etc. In addition, 
research is also underway investigating the relationship between 
ASCS scores and academic motivation and achievement, as well 
as additional studies of the internal consistency of the ASCS itself, 
and the relationship between the ASCS and other Africentric 
assessment instruments (construct validity studies). Future studies 
are being planned to investigate the relationships between ASCS 
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scoring patterns and a variety of social behaviors and preferences 
(i.e., Black male-female relationships, interracial preferences, etc.), 
stress tolerance and coping skills, and self-affirming expectations 
and behaviors. 

Thus, the growing body of Black personality assessment 
studies using the African Self-Consciousness Scale and other 
relevant Africentric measures are beginning to generate supportive 
preliminary evidence for Africentric Black personality theory 
(Baldwin, 1981, 1984). The data generated to date clearly sup- 
port the predicted strong influence that the Black personality core 
dimension of African Self-Consciousness exerts on A frican- 
American behavior and psychological functioning. Africentric 
Black personality assessment therefore seems to have tremendous 
potential as a viable and critically significant approach to the study 
of the Black personality, and toward our better understanding of 
and more effective intervention into the problems of A frican- 
American mental health. 

Ofcourse, more work is needed in this developing area of 
African Psychology. There is little question, however, that only 
through the development of Africentric assessment instruments and 
research strategies will we be able to generate a more accurate and 
reliable pool of knowledge of the African-American personality, 
and a more effective resolution of our current mental health crisis. 
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Assessment of African Self-Consciousness 
Among Black Students From Two College 
Environments 

(1987) 


Introduction 


The significance of the construct of African Self-Consciousness, 
or some facsimile of it, to the assessment and full understanding of 
important African-American behaviors has been given increasing 
emphasis in contemporary theory and research on the Black 
personality (Akbar, 1974, 1979; Azibo, 1983a, 1983b, 1983c; 
Baldwin, 1980a, 1980b, 1981, 1984; Baldwin & Bell, 1985; 
Curry, 1981, 1984; Gibson, 1984; Williams, 1981). Itis assumed 
in these studies that a significant part of the variance in the psycho- 
logical functioning and behaviors of A frican-Americans can be 
accounted for in whole or in part by the Black personality construct 
of African Self-Consciousness. 

African Self-Consciousness has been labeled and defined in a 
variety of ways by different theorists and researchers. Such terms 
as Psychological Blackness, Black consciousness, Black aware- 
ness and Black self-concept have all been used as an approxima- 
tion, more or less, of the African Self-Consciousness construct. 
Most of these conceptions tend to agree that Black or A frican- 
American (cultural) consciousness is central to normal and healthy 
Black personality functioning. Notwithstanding some variations, it is 
generally accepted in these conceptions that African Self-Con- 
sciousness (ASC), however it may be labeled, refers to the aware- 
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ness and knowledge that African-Americans have (possess and 
practice) of themselves as African people historically, culturally and 
philosophically. The construct basically consists of positive Black 
identity, pro-black beliefs, attitudes, priorities, awareness, knowl- 
edge and practice by A frican-Americans of the African philosophy 
and culture. Hence, ASC is a theoretical construct which attempts 
to explain the psychological functioning and behavior of persons of 
African descent from their own cultural perspective (Baldwin, 
1981, 1984). 

More or less consistent with this conceptual framework, the 
definition of the ASC Construct as it is used in this research, and 
the underlying conceptual model, derives from the Black personal- 
ity theory of Kobi Kambon (a.k.a. Joseph Baldwin, 1980a, 1981, 
1984). Kambon’s model proposes that the Black personality 
comprises a complex bio-psychical structure consisting of two 
core components: The African Self-Extension Orientation and 
African Self-Consciousness. The African Self-Extension Orienta- 
tion (ASEO) represents the fundamental organizing principle of the 
Black personality system. It is a deep-seated, innate and uncon- 
scious process. It is defined essentially as a spiritualistic transcen- 
dence in experience. This spirituality, or Africanity as it is also 
called, is the key ingredient that allows for “self-extension” to 
occur in Black psychological experience. ASEO thus represents a 
bio-genetically defined (i.e., inherent-permanent) psychological 
disposition or propensity that all Black people possess, and it can 
be inferred in all of the basic behaviors characteristic of Black 
people. ASEO gives coherence, continuity, and most importantly, 
Africanity, to the basic behaviors and psychological functioning of 
Black people. 

The ASC component of the personality derives from the 
ASEO, and represents the conscious level process directing the 
Spirituality of the Black personality system. It operates synonymous 
to the ASEO under “normal-natural” conditions. However, it is 
subject to social-environmental influences. The most important 
aspect of ASC is that it gives conscious direction and purpose to 
the A fricanity thrust which defines the core of the Black personality 
system. It directs the African Survival Thrust of the Black 
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personality. African Self-Consciousness, according to this theory, 
includes the following: 

(a) The recognition of oneselfas “African” (biologically, 
psychologically and culturally) and of what being African 
means as defined by African Cosmology/the African 
Worldview. 

(b) The recognition of African survival and proactive 
development as one’s first priority value. 

(c) Respect for and active perpetuation of all things African; 
African life and African institutions. 

(d) A standard of conduct of uncompromising resistance 
against those things, peoples, etc., that are “anti-A frican/ 
anti-Black.” 


According to Kambon’s theory, deviations from this pattern of 
normal functioning in the ASC core of the Black personality system 
are explained in terms of variations in the personal and institutional 
support systems characterizing the developmental and experiential 
life space of the individual (Baldwin, 1981, 1984). Itis proposed 
that Black social settings possess more intrinsic Africentric rein- 
forcements than non-black settings. Both individual differences and 
collective behavior among African Americans can be explained 
from this Africentric framework. We can see then that African 
self-consciousness is a key dimension of the Black personality 
system in Kambon’s model. It directs as well as reflects the 
conscious level African Survival Thrust in Black people’s normal- 
healthy functioning. It is also that aspect of the Black personality 
system that has good heuristic value and can thus be assessed and 
studied through empirical examination. Hence, research on African 
Self-Consciousness and the predictions generated from this con- 
struct will provide for an empirical analysis of the Black personality. 


Black Consciousness Research 


Previous studies on Black consciousness have suggested the 
existence ofa strong correlation between a variety of important 
African-American behaviors and levels of Black consciousness or 
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ASC (Azibo, 1983x, 1983c; Baldwin, 1983). Specifically, most 
findings in this area suggest a strong correlation between high levels 
of Black consciousness and positive or effective psychological 
functioning and behavior among Black people (Azibo, 1983a, 
1983b, 1983c; Baldwin and Bell, 1985; Curry, 1981, 1984; 
Gibson, 1984; Hilliard, 1972; Parham and Helms, 1981; Williams, 
1981). 

In an investigation by Curry (1981, 1984), two measures. were 
used to assess Black consciousness: (1) The African Cultural 
Ideology Scale (ACIS), designed to assess dimensions of the 
African Worldview; and (2) The Subjective Values Inventory 
(SVI), ameasure that elicits information about descriptive differ- 
ences and similarities in the meaning of concepts. Curry adminis- 
tered these measures to 100 African-Americans and 53 
A frica-born Blacks who were students at Pennsylvania State 
University. The ACIS results were subjected to factor analysis 
which produced seven factors for both A frican-Americans and 
Africa-born Blacks. Factors emerging for African-Americans 
included: (1) pride in African heritage; (2) pride in personal quali- 
ties; (3) communalism; (4) preference for Black solidarity; (5) 
disillusionment with intercontinental Black solidarity; (6) dissat- 
isfaction with integration; (7) moderate Black solidarity and com- 
munalism. The emerging factors for the combined groups included: 
(1) ambivalence between individuality and solidarity; (2) solidarity 
and group identification; (3) preserved individuality with an African 
identification; (4) ambivalent integrationist; (5) acceptance of 
African ideals; (6) socialist African self-assertiveness; (7) personal 
preference for autonomy. The results of the SVI indicated that 
African-Americans and A frica-born Blacks perceive their relation- 
ship to their environment in terms of cooperative and interdepen- 
dent social relations. These results were generally supported by the 
ACIS results. Curry concluded that her findings supported the 
belief that African-Americans and A frica-born Blacks are far too 
similar to one another to ignore the interdependent interactions that 
exist between African descendants throughout the world. 

Also, a couple of studies by Azibo (1983a, 1983b) generated 
significant positive correlations between Black consciousness and 
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personal causation and pro-black preferences. In one study 
(Azibo, 1983a), using content analysis of subjects’ story protocols 
as a measure of personal causation (i.e., intrinsic-communal 
motivation) and Williams’ Black Personality Questionnaire as a 
measure of Black consciousness, Azibo found Black consciousness 
to account for a substantial amount of variance in personal causa- 
tion. Blacks with higher amounts of Black consciousness or psy- 
chological Blackness also evidenced more intrinsic-communal 
motivation in their story protocols. In another study, Azibo (1983b) 
found that Blacks obtaining higher scores on Williams’ Black 
Personality Questionnaire also rated photographs of Black females 
as more attractive and more favorable than photographs of White 
females. Low scorers rated the Black and White photographs 
practically equivalent. 

Finally, Gibson (1984) expanded upon Azibo’s (1983a) 
findings on the relationship between Black consciousness and 
personal causation which was conceptualized in terms of 
internal-external locus of control (I-E). Gibson used the A frican 
Self-Consciousness Scale (ASCS), an Africentric measure of 
Black consciousness based on Kambon’s (1981) model, anda 
culturally sensitive (Africentric) measure of the Internal-External | 
Locus of Control (I-E) construct. The Africentric I-E measure 
defined externality in terms of collective efficacy, intrerdependence 
and corporate responsibility consistent with the communal-holistic 
principles of African Cosmology (Baldwin, 1981; Dixon, 1976; 
Nobles, 1980), and it also emphasized item content relevant to 
African-American everyday life experiences. Gibson administered 
the ASCS and the Africentric I-E measure to 50 Black college 
students and found a significant positive correlation between ASCS 
scores and External Personal Causation scores. Those students 
who obtained higher ASCS scores also tended to be more 
collective-communal/externally oriented in their explanations of 
causality and determinism in their lives than were the low ASCS 
scoring students who tended to be more internally oriented (indi- ! 
vidualistic-independent). Gibson speculated on the basis ofher | 
findings that it is likely that African Self-Consciousness fosters 
Africentric attributions. | 
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At the present time, there has been very little Africentric fo- 
cused research (Baldwin and Bell, 1985; Gibson, 1984) which has 
specifically attempted to empirically assess African 
Self-Consciousness as it is defined by Kambon’s (1981) model. It 
is vital, of course, that the instruments used to assess this critical 
aspect of the Black personality be derived from the construct itself. 
Thus, the ASCS which is based on the ASC Paradigm advanced by 
Kambon (aka Baldwin, 1980a, 1981, 1984; Baldwin and Bell, 
1985) was used to assess African Self-Consciousness in this study. 


Purpose of the Research and Hypothesis 


As noted previously, it is asserted by authorities in this area that 
the Black personality, in terms of African Self-Consciousness, plays 
a significant role in generally all aspects of A frican-American’s 
psychological functioning and behavior. Given the perspective 
generated by the findings of African Self-Consciousness research to 
date, it seems worthwhile to further assess the relationship between 
African self-consciousness and other important behaviors and 
circumstances of African-Americans. We are particularly interested 
in this study in examining levels of African Self-Consciousness 
among Blacks in racially-culturally diverse social settings in Ameri- 
can society. 

The purpose of this research then is to examine the possible 
influence of racially-culturally diverse social settings and certain 
background characteristics on A frican Self-Consciousness in Black 
college students. While this study is largely exploratory, it is ex- 
pected that Black students in a predominantly Black university 
setting will possess higher levels of African Self-Consciousness than 
Black students in a predominantly White university setting. This 
expectation is based on the general notion in Black personality 
theory that Blacks in a predominantly Black setting should be more 
socialized and sensitized into African-American cultural reality, and 
therefore, should have healthier Black personalities than Blacks ina 
predominantly White setting (Baldwin, 1981, 1984; Williams, 
1981). Ina Black setting, one naturally comes into more frequent 
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contact with other Blacks and should be exposed to a higher 
frequency of Africentric (Black-oriented) values, cultural activities, 
and more positive Black role models than would likely occur ina 
predominantly White setting. Hence, it is predicted that Black 
students from the predominantly Black setting (PBU) will possess 
a higher degree of African Self-Consciousness in terms of higher 
ASCS scores than Black students from the predominantly White 
setting (PWU). 


Methodology 


Subjects 


The subjects were 250 Black college students, 125 from - 
Florida A & M University (PBU) and 125 from Florida State 
University (PWU) in Tallahassee, Florida. The subjects from the 
PBU were enrolled in introductory psychology courses while the 
PWU subjects were acquired through the Black Student Union 
and Black Studies classes. Regarding sex distributions, both 
groups had more females than males, and the PWU had 11 more 
females than the PBU, while the PBU had nine more males than 
the PWU. 


Instruments 


The instruments used in this research consisted of the African 
Self-Consciousness Scale (ASCS) developed by Kambon and 
Associates (aka Baldwin, 1982; Baldwin and Bell, 1985) anda 
background questionnaire developed by the authors. The ASCS is 
a 42-item Black personality questionnaire designed to assess 
African Self-Consciousness in terms of four competencies across 
six areas of activity. The four competency dimensions are as 
follows: (1) Awareness/recognition of ones African identity and 
heritage; (2) General ideological and activity priorities placed on 
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Black survival, liberation and proactive-affirmative development; (3) 
Specific activity priorities placed on self knowledge and 
self-affirmation, 1.e., Africentric values, customs, institutions, etc.; (4) 
A posture of resolute resistance toward anti-Black forces and 
threats to Black survival in general. The six manifest or expressive 
dimensions cover the areas of education, family, religion, cultural 
activities, interpersonal relations and political orientation (Baldwin _ 
and Bell, 1985). 

The ASCS items alternate from negative keying for African 
Self-Consciousness (where low scores index the construct) to 
positive keying for African Self-Consciousness (where high scores 
index the construct). Odd numbered items are negatively keyed for 
the ASC Construct and are scored as the reverse of their scaled 
values (i.e., an odd scaled value of 8= 1, 7= 2, 6=3, etc.), while 
even numbered items are positively keyed for the construct and are 
scored by computing their scaled values directly. Responses occur 
on an eight-point scaling system, ranging from strongly disagree to 
strongly agree responses. The final ASCS score can be computed 
as either the Total score (sum) or the Mean Total score (sum of 
scores/number of items). The ASCS can be individually or group 
administered in about 20 minutes. Preliminary testing of the scale 
has generated reliability coefficients in the 90s range (test-retest) and 
validity coefficients in the 70s range (Baldwin, 1982; Baldwin and 
Bell, 1985; Gibson, 1984). 

A Background-Demographics questionnaire was also adminis- 
tered to these subjects. Among the Background-Demographic 
variables examined were sex, age, marital status, educational level, 
number of Black Studies courses, college major, place of birth, 
family size, family type, childhood region reared in, childhood 
community’s racial composition, childhood school’s racial composi- 
tion, birthplace of parents, race of parents, occupation of parents, 
educational level of parents, childhood region parents reared in, and 
type of region parents reared in. This measure required about 10 
minutes to complete. 
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Procedures 


The ASCS and Background-Demographics questionnaire 
were administered to the students at the two universities under 
both small and large group testing arrangements. Instructions 
emphasized that there are no right or wrong responses and that 
responses were merely a reflection of the subject’s own feelings. 
The subjects were allowed to look over the instruments and raise 
any questions they had before the testing began. All testing was 
administered by the same person. The PBU data was secured 
through regular psychology classes, and the PWU data was 
obtained from students enrolled in Black Studies classes and those 
attending Black student union meetings. 


Results 


The primary data in this research consisted of ASCS mean 
total scores for the student from each of the two university set- 
tings, and frequencies of high and low ASCS scores and of the 
various levels of the background variables. These data were 
analyzed using the chi-square, analysis of variance and t-test 
statistical procedures. 

In the first analysis, the background data collected on the 
subjects was examined for significant trends relative to ASCS 
scoring patterns. The scores on the ASCS were divided into high 
and low ASC group categories. The High ASC group consisted of 
those subjects whose ASCS mean scores were 5.0 and above, 
while the Low ASC group consisted of those subjects whose 
ASCS mean scores were 4.99 and below. The frequencies for the 
ASCS groups x the Background categories were analyzed using 
the chi-square (X2) test. The data were analyzed in each setting 
separately. The results of the analysis for the PBU (predominantly 
Black) setting revealed no significant differences in frequencies 
between the background variables and the ASC groups (although 
there were several tendencies in the direction ofa significant effect, 
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e. g., educational level, age and childhood school). On the other 
hand, there were some significant differences indicated in the PWU 
(predominantly White) setting. These significant findings occurred in 
relation to the following variables: educational level x ASC (X2(4, 
N=125)= 15.808, p<.01); number of Black Studies courses x ASC 
(X2(1, N=125)= 6.69, p x.01); and categorical age (young/old) x 
ASC (X2(1, N=125)= 10.033, p<.01). These significant findings 
for the PWU data indicate the following: More PWU upperclass- 
men/women (juniors and seniors) obtained higher ASCS scores than 
underclassmen/women (freshmen and sophomores). Similarly, more 
PWU students who were 20 years and older obtained higher ASCS 
scores than did younger students (19 years and younger). Also, 
more PWU students who had taken one or more Black Studies 
courses obtained higher ASCS scores than students who had not 
taken Black Studies courses. 

The analysis of variance was used to examine the relationship 
between the two university settings and the background data based 
on ASCS mean scores. This analysis determined whether any 
significant differences, in terms of main effects and interactions, 
occurred between these variables. The results are summarized in 
Table 1. These results revealed several significant main effects and 
two significant interactions. As can be observed, for Analyses 1-6 
and 8-11, a significant main effect was obtained for the Setting 
variable. The ASCS scores for the PBU setting were consistently 
significantly higher than for the PWU setting. There were also 
significant differences found in Analyses 1, 3 and 4 for the Back- 
ground-Demographic variables of Age, Educational level and Black 
Studies courses. Specifically, Analysis 1 for Age indicates that older 
students obtained significantly higher ASCS scores (M= 5.53) than 
younger students (M= 5.06). The t-test was also computed on these 
data within each setting and again the same pattern of significant 
differences occurred between the younger and older students: PBU 
t(123)= 3.57, p<.001 and PWU t(123)= 3.45, p<.001. 

Analysis 3 for Educational level indicates that upperclassmen/ 
women (M= 5.55) obtained significantly higher ASCS, scores than 
underclassmen/women (M= 5.14). Analysis 4 for Black Studies 
courses indicates that students who had taken one or more Black 
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Table 14 
ANOVA summary table on the effects of the two university settings 
and the background variables on ASCS scores. 


Source of Variation (df) -F ps 
1 Setting (A) 1 6.497 01 
Age (B) 1 21.493 .001 
AxB 1 401 NS 
2 Setting (A) 1 5,232 02 
Sex (B) 1 .002 NS 
AxB tT 1,607 NS 
3 Setting (A) 1 11.109 .001 
Educational Level (B) 4 7.855 .001 
AxB 4 4375 .002 
4 Setting (A) 1 5.045 01 | 
Black Studies Courses (B) 1 16.969 .001 
AxB 1 326 NS | 
a Setting (A) 1 5.617 02 
Family Size (B) | 502 NS 
AxB 1 .029 NS 
6 Setting (A) 1 4311 04 
Childhood Community (B) 3 1137 NS 
AxB 3 .907 NS 
7 Setting (A) 1 3.930 NS 
Childhood School (B) 3 2.079 NS 
AxB S 62618 05 
8 Setting (A) 1 4.154 09 
Birthplace of Mother (B) 3 1.374 NS 
AxB 3 .750 NS 
9 Setting (A) 1 §&073 02 
Birthplace of Father 3 .368 NS 
AxB 2 eer NS 
10 Setting (A) 1 6.714 01 
Types of Region of Mother (B) 2 845 NS 
AxB 2 ~=1.794 NS 
11 Setting (A) 1 6.970 .009 
Types of Region of Father (B) 2 442 NS 
AxB Z ‘IAT NS 
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Studies courses obtained significantly higher ASCS scores (M= 
5.57) than students who had not taken any Black Studies courses 
(M= 5.17). Further t-test analyses of these data within each 
setting did not yield any significant differences, except for age. 
Hence, only in the case of age were significant differences main- 
tained within each setting. 

Additionally, Analyses 3 and 7 revealed significant interactions , 
for the Setting x Background-Demographic variables. For Analy- 
sis 3, the setting x educational level interaction (F (4,250)= 4.357, 
p <.002) indicates that the PBU upperclassmen/women obtained 
significantly higher ASCS scores (M= 6.36) than either the PWU 
upperclassmen/women (M= 5.36) or underclassmen/women (M= 
5.03), while PBU underclassmen/women’s ASCS scores (M= 
5.25) were only higher than the PWU underclassmen/women. 

For Analysis 7, the Setting x Childhood School interaction (F 
(3,249)= 2.618, p<.05) indicates that PBU students who at- 
tended an all-Black childhood school obtained significantly higher 
ASCS scores overall (M= 5.92) than did the other PBU students 
and all of the PWU students. Only the PWU students who 
attended evenly integrated childhood schools obtained marginally 
higher ASCS scores (M= 5.38) than did the PBU students from 
similar backgrounds (M= 5.31). The means for these two interac- 
tions are presented in Table 2. 


Discussion 


The hypothesis of this study predicted that the students from 
the predominantly Black university (PBU) setting would exhibit a 
higher degree of African Self-Consciousness, in terms of higher 
ASCS scores, than students from the predominantly White 
university (PWU) setting. The significant difference in ASCS 
scores occurring between the PBU and PWU students clearly 
supports this hypothesis. The PBU students obtained significantly 
higher ASCS scores than did the PWU students. These findings 
suggest that a predominantly Black setting probably has a more 
positive influence on African Self-Consciousness than does a 
predominantly White setting because of the greater likelihood that 
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Table 2 
Cell means for the significant interactions 


Setting 
PBU PWU Row Means 


Educational Level Freshman 5.26 5.04 5.11 
Sophomore Sead 5.02 S.17 
Junior 5.35 5.30 5.33 
Senior 6.88 5.39 6.14. 
Column Means 5.50 5.26 
Row Means 

Childhood School. All-Black 5.92 Sell 5.68 
School Majority Black 5.40 5.20 5.30 
School Evenly Integrated Dial 5.38 sa0 
School Majority White 5.34 5.24 5.28 
Column Means 5.50 3.25 
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pro-Black norms, social expectancies and reinforcements are 
more predominant in such a setting (Baldwin, 1981, 1984). 
Hence, the A frican Self-Consciousness behavioral manifestations 
(i.e., pro-Black behaviors) of Black students in a predominantly 
Black university setting are more likely to receive much more 
positive reinforcement than is the case in a predominantly White 
university setting. In other words, itis probably more socially 
acceptable in a predominantly Black setting for Blacks to display 
more “pro-Black consciousness” attitudes and behaviors than not. 
On the other hand, it would probably be more socially unaccept- 
able in a predominantly White setting to display pro-Black 
consciousness attitudes and behaviors (or anything other than 
pro-White attitudes and behaviors). 

The significant relationships found between some of the 
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background variables and ASCS scoring patterns enabled us to 
further clarify the nature of the African Self-Consciousness con- 
struct in these kinds of social settings. For example, a second major 
finding of this study revealed that significantly more students with 
Black Studies backgrounds obtained significantly higher ASCS 
scores than did students without this experience. This finding 
suggests, as would be expected (Crawford, 1980), that Black 
Studies exposure more than likely helped to increase the level of 
cultural awareness, i.e., African Self-Consciousness, of those 
students with this experience. The fact that significantly more 
students in the predominantly White setting with this exposure 
obtained higher ASCS scores than their same-setting peers further 
indicates the strong positive influence of Black Studies exposure on 
African Self-Consciousness. Through the teaching of positive 
knowledge about the African and African-American heritage and 
culture, and pro-black experiences in general, Black Studies 
courses would appear to strengthen African Self-Consciousness in 
Black students. 

A third major finding of this study revealed that the PBU 
students with predominantly Black elementary school backgrounds 
obtained significantly higher ASCS scores than did other PBU 
students or PWU students from similar or dissimilar backgrounds. 
This finding suggests that substantially pro-Black elementary school 
experience could provide a more solid foundation for a stronger 
African Self-Consciousness development later in life. The differ- 
ences in ASCS scores associated with this finding could possibly 
be due to the idea that African Self-Consciousness is best cultivat- 
ed or nurtured when it is in a predominantly Black setting. Consis- 
tent with Kambon’s model (aka Baldwin, 1981, 1984), Black 
institutions should naturally provide better supports and reinforce- 
ments for African Self-Consciousness development. On the other 
hand, racially integrated and predominantly White elementary 
schools could possibly have a more inhibiting or weakening and/or 
distorting affect on the A frican Self-Consciousness potential of the 
Black students so exposed. While these are mostly speculations, 
as already noted, they are most consistent with the theoretical 
model undergirding this research. 
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Two other related findings of this research are quite interesting 
and potentially relevant to the ASC theoretical model as well. The 
first of these revealed that older students and significantly more 
upper-level college students obtained significantly higher ASCS 
scores than younger, lower-level students. The second was that 
while the educational level difference was more pronounced for the 
PBU upper-level students relative to the PWU students, the age 
effects were equally true of both settings. These findings taken 
together suggest that the longer the length of time in college, and 
the older the student, both appear to have a positive affect on 
African Self- Consciousness, especially in a predominantly Black 
college setting. These findings further suggest that some primary 
and secondary school experiences (such as in predominantly White 
schools) might possibly have a more inhibiting or weakening affect 
on African Self-Consciousness in Black students (Baldwin, 1979) 
than does college experience. This explanation, when buttressed 
by the preceding one relating to predominantly Black elementary 
school experience, would seem to be quite tenable. 

We are admittedly a little surprised at not finding any additional 
significant patterns among the variety of background-demographic 
variables examined. While we strongly suspect that other aspects 
of significant variance probably lies within the background factors 
area of focus, our measure apparently did not operate at the level 
of sensitivity necessary to ferret out some other suspected relation- 
ships in this area. Perhaps a background measure emphasizing 
more interpersonal and active social relations, as well as more 
culturally specific content, would provide the necessary sensitivity 
for discriminating other important patterns of relationships. Future 
research in this area should bring more clarity to this overall issue. 


Implications of the Study 


The nature of this research was pioneering in conception and 
scope. As noted earlier, only a few relevant studies have been 
undertaken in this critical area of African-Centered Psychology 
(Azibo, 1983a, 1983c; Baldwin and Bell, 1985; Curry, 1981, 
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1984; Gibson, 1984). Beyond the pioneering studies by Kambon 
and his Associates (aka Baldwin, 1983; Baldwin and Bell, 1985; 
Gibson, 1984), no previous studies have explicitly assessed the 
construct of African Self- Consciousness as it is defined by 
Kambon’s (aka Baldwin, 1981, 1984) model or focused on a 
collegiate sample from both predominantly Black and pre- 
dominantly White settings. Therefore, a collegiate sample of this 
diversity has provided an opportunity to further examine the 
breadth of the applicability of the African Self-Consciousness 
construct across the diverse social settings which characterize 
contemporary African-American life. Some of this diversity was 
certainly represented by the two racial-cultural (college) settings 
utilized in this study. 

The findings of this research provide additional supporting 
evidence for the Africentric theory of Black personality advanced 
by Kambon (aka Baldwin, 1976, 1980a, 1981, 1984). We have 
observed in this study that social-environmental influences do 
appear to account for some of the variance in ASCS scores. That 
is, the type of socio-cultural settings that Blacks are in appears to 
influence the level of African Self-Consciousness that they mani- 
fest. As noted earlier, it may be speculated, based on these 
findings, that a predominantly Black socio-cultural setting/environ- 
ment appears to have a more positive affect on the development 
and expression of African Self- Consciousness in Black students 
than does a predominantly White setting/environment. Hence, 
predominantly Black social environments, institutions and experi- 
ences in general apparently possess more intrinsic Africentric 
reinforcements and should probably be encouraged for Black 
students based on these findings. On the other hand, predomi- 
nantly White or more evenly racially integrated environments and 
social settings probably should not be as strongly encouraged 
based on these results (Baldwin, 1979, 1981, 1984). We recog- 
nize, however, that these results are merely suggestive at this point, 
and perhaps more definitive conclusions should await further 
evidence. 

In addition, it might also be speculated based on the findings 
of this study that Black Studies curriculum exposure probably has 
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a very positive affect on African Self-Consciousness development 
in Black college students. Thus, a Black Studies curriculum for 
Black students should be encouraged according to these results. 
The findings of this research further seem to suggest that Black 
students, especially younger students, should probably begin to 
take Black Studies courses as early in their college training as 
possible to enhance their African Self-Consciousness. These 
findings also imply that the secondary school experiences of Black 
students may not sufficiently cultivate and reinforce African 
Self-Consciousness to the degree that they should. Perhaps the 
addition of Black Studies courses to the high school curriculum 
would help to rectify this possible developmental problem in Black 
students. 

While we strongly believe, as predicted by ASC theory (Bald- 
win, 1981, 1984), that other background factors probably exert a 
substantial influence on African Self-Consciousness, admittedly 
only a small number of these variables were found to have a 
relationship to ASCS scores. Perhaps a revised background 
questionnaire emphasizing a more interpersonal/social learning and 
communal focus would allow us to discern other relevant back- 
ground variables. Further research in this direction will hopefully 
yield more fruitful results in this vital area of African Self-Con- 
sciousness research. This study also suggests that future research 
in this area might be focused on some of the specific ways in which 
predominantly Black and predominantly White settings act upon 
African Self-Consciousness in Black students; such as what factors 
peculiar to a predominantly White setting might possibly influence 
variance in African Self-Consciousness. A similar question, of 
course, should be asked about predominantly Black settings. 


Conclusions 


A major conclusion that can be drawn from the findings of this 
research is that a predominantly Black social setting correlates 
positively with African Self-Consciousness. That is, African 
Self-Consciousness appears to be stronger among Blacks in a 
predominantly Black social setting than in a predominantly White 
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setting. This study therefore suggests that a predominantly Black 
socio-cultural setting is likely to be a more healthier and positive 
environment for affirmative personality growth and development in 
African-Americans. This study further suggests that perhaps the 
social integration movement in America, especially in the area of 
education, while possibly having some positive affects, may have 
also had some negative and unhealthy affects on the Black person- 
ality (Akbar, 1981; Baldwin, 1979, 1980b, 1984; Hale, 1982). 
Relatedly, a second major conclusion that can be drawn from this 
study is that educational curricula specific to the Black/African 
experience also correlates positively with A frican Self -Conscious- 
ness. Thus, predominantly Black environments, institutions, and 
social and educational experiences appear to have a more positive 
and facilitative affect on African Self-Consciousness, based on this 
research, and should therefore be encouraged for Black people, 
and particularly for Blacks living in America in general. 
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Oppression in the American Context 


The Role of Black Psychologists in African 
Liberation 


This final section includes two articles that speak to some of the 
ways in which the paradigm was applied in its early period of formu- 
lation in relation to our education-training and functioning as A frican- 
centered liberators and Nation-Builders within the field of psychol- 
ogy. 

The first article entitled “The Psychology of Education and 
Oppression in the American Context” was published in 1979 in the 
first issue of The Journal Inner City Studies. It was written during 
the period of 1976-78 on the heels of a 1976 presentation I had 
prepared for a Chicago-Area Association of Black Psychologists 
conference geared toward psychology students focused on how to 
successfully negotiate their way through graduate study in psychol- 
ogy. I had long been struggling with articulating the perils and pitfalls 
associated with so-called higher education, and education in general, 
for Africans in America, and was finally able to complete this 
manuscript expressing my perspective on this important issue. The 
article focuses on the general process of the “Miseducation” of 
African people within the American educational system/process and 
the psychological implications of that process. 

The second article entitled “The Role of Black Psychologists in 
African Liberation’ was initially published in 1985 in the PsychDiscourse 
(then called The Newsletter of The Association of Black Psycholo- 
gists), and subsequently in The Journal of Black Psychology in 1989. 
Actually, the full story behind the development of this article dates back 
to 1980, when the very first version was developed as the Keynote 
Address to the Second Annual Western Regional Conference of the 
ABPSI in Denver, Colorado. At the time, I served as the Western 
Regional Officer of the organization (1979- 80). This article attempts 
to focus the paradigm on several areas of practical emphasis in psy- 
chology growing out of our severe mis-education and mis-training, and 
their impact and implications for how we apply ourselves in the field 
through our activities in theory-models construction, research-scholar- 
ship, clinical services delivery, and professional development. Com- 
bined, these two articles convey my perspectives on the processes and 
manner in which African people in general, and African students-pro- 
fessionals in psychology are miseducation, mis-trained, and mis-indoc- 
trinated according to the standards of the European Worldview, and 
the European Survival Thrust undergirding European/Western Psychol- 
ogy. 
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The Psychology of Education and Oppression 
in the American Context | 
(1979) | 


Education and Social Discontinuity in America 


Black people are constantly reminded by so-called Black | 
leaders and whites that the African-American community represents 
the most educated group of Blacks in the world. Ofcourse, such 
an observation appears to be quite an accurate one where “Euro- 
pean-American education” is concerned. However, when one 
considers the fact that Black people have existed in a White- | 
European culture as a brutally oppressed people for several genera- 
tions now, and also the fact that our present day life-survival condi- 
tion within the confines of our oppressed situation is seemingly less 
sophisticated now than at earlier points in our history, then the 
question invariably aroused is, “Where has all of this education 
gotten us?” Given the vast increase in our level of education, itis a 
peculiar observation that Black people exercise no meaningful 
degree of control over any substantial areas of land in America, nor 
any substantial amount of the economy in America, nor any signifi- 
cant institutions in America, not even over their own communities as 
do other “non-Black” groups in America. 

In view of this apparent contradiction between our increased 
education on the one hand, and our comparable or concomitant 
lack of control over our deteriorated (de-empowered) present-day 
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socio-economic and political circumstance on the other hand, one 
must seriously question whether we have really learned anything at 
all about the nature of European oppression over our lengthy period 
of subjugation in European-American culture. Does our oppression 
actually preclude the fact that we should have at least become a 
“sophisticated” oppressed people by now? Does “physical oppres- 
sion” invariably lead to “psychological oppression?” Have we 
actually ceased to think of ourselves as “Black-A frican people” in 
order to falsely avoid the psychological burden of the reality of our 
oppression? Could it be that the “pseudo state of socio-cultural 
integration” that we presently enjoy has actually influenced us to 
falsely subscribe to the belief that we are no longer being oppressed 
by European-American society? 

Surely education is supposed to enable people to better (im- 
prove the quality of) their life-survival condition, “to progress.” 
Could it be, however, that education in America does not have the 
same positive consequence for Black people as it seemingly does 
for Whites? In the light of these and other critical issues surrounding 
increased education and the deteriorating life-survival condition of 
Black people in American, this paper will attempt to examine some 
of the various problems of a psychological nature that the Euro- 
pean-American educational process present to Black people in 
America.* 


* Tt should be understood that education occurs on various levels, 
and in various modes and contexts. While the emphasis of this paper 
is on education in the formal context (1.e., the formal educational 
process), the reader will also find that this paper alludes to the 
educational process in the broader context as well. Thus, it is 
assumed here that the educational process ultimately encompasses 
the family unit, the community (e.g., peer groups and other groups of 
significant others), the electronic mass media, religion as a socio- 
cultural institution, and any other medium through which a cultural 
system disseminates its norms, standards, and way of viewing the 
world to its population. The critical issue involved is that the overall 
process is assumed to function as the principal medium through which 
socialization occurs relative to the dominant cultural system. 
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Carter G. Woodson’s Thesis 


Over four decades ago (back in 1933), Dr. Carter G. 


Woodson (1969) presented a rather astute analysis of the problem 
of educational genocide of Black people in America. Generally 


speaking, Dr. Woodson argued that it is in fact the European- 


American educational process that facilitates the psychological 
oppression of Black people. This occurs primarily through Black 


people’s failure to comprehend the critical role played by the 


American education process as the perpetuator of the “European 
value system.” The European-American educational process in 


essence projects European culture as the center of the social- 
psychological universe. In other words, the philosophical or 
conceptual framework which guides the so-called American 
educational process is ostensibly “Eurocentric,” and therefore 


precludes the fact that Black (African) people are likely to view the 
world quite differently from the way in which Whites (Europeans) 
view it. Thus, it imposes on Black people a “European view of the 


world,” a European conception of our reality. 


In excerpts from Dr. Woodson’s (1969) own words, he 


observed that: 


Negroes are taught to admire the Hebrew, the Greek, the 
Latin and the Teuton, and to despise the African... the Negro 
is studied only as a problem or dismissed as of little conse- 
quence... Most of what these universities have offered as lan- 
guage... Science... economics, history, literature, religion and 
philosophy is propaganda and cant that... mis-directed the 
Negroes thus trained... When a Negro has finished his edu- 
cation... he has been equipped to begin life as an American- 
ized or Europeanized white man... For the arduous task of 
serving his race... the Negro graduate has had little or no 
training... Considering his race... he sets out to stimulate their 
imitation of others. (Woodson, 1969, pp. 1-6) 
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Dr. Woodson’s brilliant analysis was undoubtedly of enormous 
significance to our people during that period in our history. By the 
same token, it is clear as well that Professor Woodson’s analysis, 
over four decades later, is just as applicable to our situation today. 
Given the generative complementary nature of the relationship 
between cultures and their educational systems, then it is obviously 
not so much a case of Black people’s inability to change the 
Eurocentric nature of the educational process in European-Ameri- 
can culture. The problem moreover concerns the nature of our 
vulnerability to its psychologically oppressive effects. The fact that 
we continue unconsciously to facilitate, to a large extent, our own 
oppression clearly indicates that we (Blacks) have yet to fully grasp 
the psychological nature of our oppression as it relates to the 
European-American educational process. 


The Ideal Objective of Education 


When we think of the “ideal objective” of education generally, 
we commonly think of such goals as: enlightening or making people 
knowledgeable of the realities of their world; to provide them with 
the knowledge and skills (the know-how) necessary for them to 
improve the quality of their existence; to enlighten them as to how 
to more effectively negotiate their survival. In short, the process of 
education is generally conceptualized as exposing people to the 
accumulated knowledge (the collective wisdom) of their culture. 
These observations are apparently valid ones when applied to the 
process of European-American education as it operates for White 
people (European descendants). However, the observation that 
Professor Woodson’s analysis is still applicable to our situation 
today suggests that the European-American educational process, 
some 40 years later, does not operate for Black people in the 
manner that it apparently does for Whites. In other words, this 
presumed “process of enlightenment” still does not appear to 
generate in Black people the intellectual insights necessary to 
enhance their survival as Black (African) people.* 
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European-American Education and 
Psychological-Cultural Oppression of Blacks 


What evidence is there today to support this type of conclu- 
sion? First of all, consider the fact that as a group, Black people 
have accumulated more advanced educational degrees now than at 
any other time in our history in America. Add to this the fact that 
today our average grade completion has also risen markedly over 
our past levels. In other words, more of us are in school and 
receiving more advanced education now than ever before in our 
history in this part of the world. Certainly then, we are more 
educated and presumably more enlightened, thus more knowledge- 
able and skilled to more effectively improve the quality of our life- 
survival condition now than we were some 40 years ago. Of 
course, that is if we can assume that more degrees, higher average 
grade completions, and more technically skilled jobs are all valid 
indicators of increased or advanced enlightenment. 

In view ofall of this so-called increased enlightenment, how 


* While it is assumed that the paper actually speaks for itself on 
this particular issue, a note of clarity may be helpful to the reader 
who finds it especially difficult to follow the basis of the argument 
being advanced here. It is suggested in this observation that 
Eurocentric-American education does appear to foster “enlighten- 
ment” in white people to the extent that it enables them to “improve 
the quality of their life-survival circumstance.” For example, it 
reinforces the methodologies necessary for them to maintain their 
control over the general cultural space in American society. Further- 
more, it provides them with the theoretical framework out of which 
they can refine and extend old methods, and develop new methodolo- 
gies that will further enhance their domination and control over the 
general cultural space that we all inhabit. Thus, if “enlightenment” is 
assumed to enhance or facilitate the cultural—survival condition of 
the people, and therefore, to constitute the end-product of the so- 
called educational process, then, based on the evidence all around us, 
we must conclude that White-European people appear to comprise 
the only groups in America that clearly and consistently benefit from 
the educational process. 
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is it that our drug addition rate has risen to staggeringly high levels 
over the past? Not to mention the fact that our death and incar- 
ceration rates are still at extremely high levels, and our mental 
illness rate is clearly on the upswing as well. In addition, our 
communities are still largely controlled by non-Black communities. 
Thus our fiscal resources do not circulate among our own commu- 
nities. These kind of observations clearly indicate that Black 
people in America are not responding to their oppression ina 
sophisticated and intelligent manner. We are not establishing and 
controlling our own institutions. Thus we are not determining our 
own destiny for ourselves. Rather, after all of this increase in 
education, we are still almost totally dependent on the non-Black 
community for our very existence; for our food, clothing, shelter, 
social values and behavioral models, and also for our intellectual 
and philosophical standards. Ifit is truly valid to assume that 
European-American education does in fact foster enlightenment in 
Black people as it presumably does for Whites, then surely we 
should be more able now to significantly improve the quality of our 
life-survival condition here in America than our actual situation 
seems to indicate. 

The fact is, however, these kinds of observations clearly 
suggest that for Blacks in America, the American educational 
process apparently does not lead to enlightenment. Thus, this 
process does not lead to the acquisition of more effective life- 
survival skills for Black people as it does for Whites because its 
conceptual and operational base is indigenous to the life-cultural 
style of White/ European people. It therefore either obscures or 
precludes the reality of our oppressed condition as well as our 
unique African life-cultural style. In either case, however, the 
consequences for Black people are clearly the same. Given that 
the conceptual foundation of the American educational process 
derives form the experiential reality of European culture, then such 
a process can only perpetuate (reinforce) European culture’s 
definition of reality. 

There is little doubt that most Black people are well aware of 
the general racist nature (i.e., Eurocentric nature) of American 
society. Given this general knowledge on our part, one would 
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suspect that we would not be as vulnerable to Eurocentric-Ameri- | 
can educational genocide as we seem to have become. What 
actually occurs, I think, is that we erroneously draw a distinction 
between the fundamental racist nature of European-American 
society and the American educational process. That is, we obscure 
the fundamental racist nature of the Euro-American educational 
process and, perhaps more importantly, the fundamental racist 
nature of the epistemology of science generally in European- 
American culture by falsely attributing the status of universality (i.e., 
universal legitimacy - universal applicability) to the method of 
generating knowledge, while at the same time maintaining that the 
society/culture itself is generally racist relative to our own life- 
culture style (Carruthers, 1972). We therefore draw a false and 
dangerous distinction between the racist nature of European- 
American culture and the nature of the epistemology of European- 
American science, education, etc., when in reality they all represent 
the same definitional orientation which projects European life- 
cultural style as the center of the social universe. 

Since White people (i.e., European-American society/culture) 
clearly control the ideological or conceptual foundation of the 
educational process in America, and therefore define for us (the 
Black community) the kind of “enlightenment” that such a process 
indoctrinates in us, then it should also be clear that the kind of 
enlightenment that Black people acquire from this process is 
certainly not genuine. Itis a false and distorted form of enlighten- 
ment. The process of European-American education thus indoctri- 
nates in Black people a faulty orientation to their experiential reality. 
While the process-outcome is defined within the context of enlight- 
enment by European-American culture, it clearly does not function 
for Blacks in any manner comparable to the operation of this: 
phenomenon that we generally observe in other non-Black groups 
who are exposed to it. Consequently, where this process actually 
influences us to falsely believe that we are enlightened, our attitudes 
as well as our actions will mirror this false sense of enlightenment. 
Thus, by mis-perceiving these fundamental relationships in Euro- 
pean-American culture, we Blacks in America cease to operate 
effectively as agents of our own life-cultural style in this society. 
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For example, through the European-American educational 
process primarily, Whites ultimately define for us (Blacks) who 
amongst us we often come to awe, to hold in high esteem, regard as 
intelligent, and yes, “enlightened.” They even define through this 
process who we should regard as our leader or spokesperson. This 
occurs essentially because education allows us to become more 
visible to our people. It makes us “authorities” and gains for us 
overt (highly visible) social mobility along with the many other forms 
of social rewards that accompany our elevation to such status. 
Naturally within the context of the earlier discussion, such individuals 
are usually among that group of Blacks who are the most assimilated 
to European-American culture as well. It does not matter whether 
they be exemplary of the “Rugged Individualistic” European-Ameri- 
can ideal, the “Humanitarian” ideal, or the “Scientific Genius” 
European-American ideal, such individuals invariably perceive 
European-American culture, thus European-American education as 
their very own. In other words, they regard it as being as relevant 
and functional for them as African people as it is for Whites. These 
“Mis-educated Blacks” will thus fight to uphold the falsely purported 
“universal legitimacy” of the European philosophical model (as 
Professor Woodson forcefully observed) “to their peoples’ and 
therefore to their own undoing,” as they see no basic dichotomy or 
variance between the natural survival thrusts of Black and White 
peoples (Baldwin, in press; Wright, 1979). This is apparently why 
we often hear from the ranks of our most educated people such 
genocidal (or rather, “Mentacidal’”) statements as “I am not a Black 
scientist, [ am simply a scientist,” or some other similar ones. These 
persons, through their Eurocentric-American educational indoctrina- 
tion, have come to believe that racial-cultural differences between 
people are only superficial distinctions. Consequently, they accept 
the European Worldview as being universally applicable (not to 
mention, superior) to all cultural groups of the world. For them, 
Black/African survival should not be given priority over the survival 
ofnon-Black peoples. Needless to say, these types of Black 
people have tenuously come to regard themselves first as individuals 
who only incidentally happen to be Black. Yet, these are the very 
same persons whom we (as a community) often regard as highly 
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intelligent, hold in esteem and awe (See Cruse, 1967; Frazier, 
1957; Hare, 1965; Woodson, 1933). 

Clearly then, this process of perpetuating and reinforcing (.e., 
legitimizing) the European conception of reality, of the world, is 
carried out in large part by the European-American educational 
process itself. It defines for Black people what constitutes fact, 
truth, reality, and the methods (the only legitimate—recognized 
methods) through which they can be deduced from our experi- 
ences. Within this general context, I have noted elsewhere (Bald- 
win, in press) that the manner in which the European-American 
Definitional System operates to distort Black peoples’ socio- 
cultural reality is by influencing us to operate within certain concep- 
tual (definitional) boundaries. That is, it pre-/imits the conceptual 
range of meanings that we will ultimately ascribe to our experiences 
(i.e., to our “African” social-cultural reality). Thus, the European- 
American educational process (mis-) orients Black people to a 
conceptual universe in which the conceptual paradigms preclude a 
consideration of issues and phenomena that are relevant to the 
actual life-survival condition and the life-cultural style of Black 
people (X(Clark) et al., 1975; Nobles, 1976). It leads us to 
subscribe to European/Eurocentric explanations of our problems 
rather than the cumulative pool of knowledge derived from our 
own life-cultural condition (Cruse, 1967; Woodson, 1933; Wright, 
1979). Hence, it reinforces only its own racial-cultural centered 
conception of our socio-cultural reality as derived from its racial- 
cultural centered epistemology. 

The power to reward adherence to and punish derivations from 
its conceptual and methodological standards is the power that 
European-American culture invests in all ofits basic institutions. 
While it is clear that Black people may be able to avoid direct 
exposure to many of these institutions in European-American 
culture, it is also clear that where the educational process is con- 
cerned, we generally have not had such options available to us. 

We are all required to expose ourselves to the psychological 
indoctrination of the Eurocentric educational process, particularly 
during the period of our most psychologically vulnerable childhood. 
The fact that our initial exposure to the European-American educa- 
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tional process usually occurs during our young and tender years (.e., 
our highly impressionable years) no doubt facilitates the effectiveness 
of the psychological genocide or Mentacide (Wright, 1979) that this 
process imposes on Black people. Ifthe Europeanization process 
can make a substantial impression on us when we are young, then 
we will surely become more dependent upon the expectations of 
European-American culture to guide our behavior (including our 
conception of ourselves) as we grow older: Not to mention the fact 
that we also become potential perpetuators of it ourselves (as was 
illustrated earlier). 

Although the actual process is a highly complex one, we can 
illustrate some aspects of this general situation by looking at the kind 
of psychological dilemma that a Black child often experiences as s/ 
he enters formal schooling. When the Black child first enters school, 
s/he experiences a conflicting set of behavioral expectations; those 
to which s/he has already been predisposed at home and in her/his 
community of significant others, and those of the European-Ameri- 
can educational process from which s/he cannot escape. The 
external demands of “resocialization” required by the educational 
process and, at the same time, her/his natural internal demands for 
maintaining a familiar style of operation both impinge on the Black 
child when s/he enters school. Many of her/his previously sanc- 
tioned behaviors, unlike those of the White child, now receive a 
different kind of attention than s/he has been accustomed to. Those 
that were previously rewarded are now punished. This obviously 
leads to conflict and confusion in the Black child. For her/his world 
is undergoing a radical redefinition. Those children who are some- 
what able to resist much of this resocialization are usually regarded 
as “behavioral problems” as defined by European-American social 
reality. Where this is the case, the school system will first attempt to 
enlist the parents to mitigate the child’s resistance (of course, the 
parents are generally unaware of the nature of this process them- 
selves). If this fails, then procedures that are designed to ensure 
(ultimately) the child’s total dysfunctionality are put into operation. 
This means in effect that ifthe child cannot be effectively European- 
ized, he is of no potential usefulness to European-American culture 
(in perpetuating the European view of the world), therefore, the 
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objectives then becomes that of making her/him potentially useless 
to his/her own culture as well. 

We are thus exposed to the pervasive and genocidal influences 
of the Euro-American educational process during the most psycho- 
logically defenseless period of our lives. Nevertheless, it is highly 
doubtful that this process (notwithstanding its actual insidious 
nature) is ever totally successful in Europeanizing Black people. 

The school-peer community as well as the neighborhood commu- 
nity of the child, where either or both are substantially or predomi- 
nately Black populations, along with the immediate family often 
serve to mitigate, to some extent, the full impact of the socialization 
thrust of the educational process. For example, the larger the 
number of Black children making up the student community ina 
particular school situation, the less effective should be the Europe- 
anization affect or outcome.. This is primarily because the Black 
children as a group will naturally reinforce each other’s basic 
(Black-A frican) orientation, ifonly tenuously. In other words, they 
will invariably reinforce it, probably even without necessarily intend- 
ing to do so, because of its naturalness (or habitualness) to their 
style of operating. This will especially be the case in situations 
where potential agents of punishment are not vigilant in monitoring 
all of the children’s behaviors. Yet, the process is undoubtedly 
effective in varying degrees as the earlier discussions have clearly 
demonstrated. The actual degree to which it is effective will largely 
determine the extent to which Black people will act as effective 
agents of their own culture when they have completed the education 
process rather than as pseudo European people. Where substantial 
psychological genocide (i.e., Mentacide) does result, then the 
gradual breakdown in the operation of our own (African) defini- 
tional orientation no doubt began at the point of our early (child- 
hood) encounter with the alien definitional system that is represented 
by the European-American educational process. 

What seems to make it especially difficult for Black people to 
effectively resist such a genocidal/Mentacidal process appears to 
derive from the fact that we do not exercise any effective control 
over our own African definitional system within the general defini- 
tional framework of European-American society/culture. Thus, we 
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cannot effectively reinforce our own A frican-centered philosophical 
model within the European-American educational context. Conse- 
quently, from childhood onward, we are pretty much at the mercy 
of an American educational process that cannot expose us to the 
accumulated knowledge of our own Black/African culture. Asa 
result, it cannot provide us with a relevant epistemology from which 
we might derive effective solutions for our “Black/African” life- 
survival problems in European-American society and throughout 
the world. The European-American educational process then 
psychologically oppresses Black people by fostering in us a dis- 
torted and faulty orientation to the actual realities of our oppressed 
condition and our unique African character. Therefore, it severely 
limits our ability to effectively improve the quality of our existence 
as Black/African people, or to effectively alter the nature of our 
oppressed condition. In effect, this process conditions us to 
individualize our life-survival condition and to ultimately come to 
think, feel, and act as if we were really European rather than 
African people. Consequently, for Blacks in America to pursue 
genuine enlightenment and knowledge in the European-American 
educational process without having a clear understanding of the 
actual nature of that process as it operates upon Black people can 
be psychologically fatal (as far too many of our day-to-day obser- 
vations unfortunately reveal). 


Countering the Genocidal/Mentacidal Process 
of European-American Education 


Of course, this type of analysis is not meant to suggest that 
Blacks in America should all of a sudden throw away their text- 
books, so to speak, and hereafter refuse to participate in the 
Eurocentric-American educational process. Although some may 
argue based on this type of analysis that such may ultimately be the 
only proper course of action for us to take, in view of the reality of 
our status as an oppressed people in this society, such an alternative 
does not really appear to be either practical or feasible at this time. 
The critical issue here is more so one of our making ourselves 
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aware of the genocidal/Mentacidal nature of that process where | 
our psychological survival as an African people is concerned until 
such time as we can effectively establish viable educational alterna- 
tives. Thus, in negotiating our way through this process, we must 
at the same time be highly cognizant of the fact that Eurocentric- 
American education involves much more than simply the acquisi- 
tion of so-called “objective” skills for Black people (perhaps it 
involves far less of this than we actually realize). While skills 
(technical skills) are being acquired, beliefs, attitudes, and patterns 
of behaving that are consonant with the European definition or 
meaning of such skills are also being instilled or indoctrinated. 
Consequently, (as was noted previously) we acquire theory and 
methodology, the meaning of which is clearly not relevant to the 
reality of our existence as Black-African people. As previously 
noted, it does not address either the true nature of our oppressed 
condition or the true nature of our natural African character. 

Given the overall nature of our predicament, it is clear that if 
we do not continue to acquire “professional and technical qualifica- 
tions” through participation in the American educational process, 
then only White people will be teaching our children and adminis- 
tering services to our people. Thus, we would be even more 
dependent upon Whites for all professional services and training 
than we already are. The issue, therefore, is not that we shouldn’t 
pursue the acquisition of such information and skills, for indeed we 
should as I noted earlier. The point, however, is that being an 
oppressed people as well as having a uniquely African experiential 
style means necessarily that we must be vigilant to always consider 
the meaning of such information and skills within the context of 
these two social-psychological parameters. 

Although vigilant and conscious resistance to such an insidious 
institutionalized process is surely not so simple a matter as this 
paper may seem to imply, it is clear that we must continue to resist 
in spite of the difficulties that may be involved. Implicit here then is 
the assumption (as was noted earlier) that Black people have 
always resisted (in varying degrees) the Europeanization thrust/ 
objective of the Eurocentric-American educational process. AsI 
have noted elsewhere (Baldwin, 1976), this is clearly supported by 
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the many vestiges of African life-cultural styles that are implicit in 
many of our commonly observed behaviors (see also X(Clark) et 
al., 1975; Nobles, 1972; X(Weems), 1973, 1975). Acritical 
point that this paper makes in this regard, however, is that our 
collective resistance apparently has not been on a clearly conscious 
level, which I suggest is probably the only way that we will ulti- 
mately be able to effectively alter our oppressed condition (Bald- 
win, in press). This problem then is clearly in line with the earlier 
suggestion that we have not really responded to our peculiar 
circumstances in a sophisticated and intelligent manner. Certainly 
to overtly operate in accordance with the expectations of the 
Eurocentric-American educational process (that is, on a superficial 
level), where it is absolutely necessary, is surely not the same thing 
as believing in it and accepting its falsely purported universal 
legitimacy (see Smith, 1975). If we are to mount an effective 
counter-force against the genocidal/Mentacidal impact of this 
process where our people are concerned, then we must take full 
advantage of every possible opportunity to subvert its effectiveness 
(in an intelligent and sophisticated manner of course). Naturally 
this will require that we establish some effective means of reinforc- 
ing the legitimacy of our own A frican definitional orientation for all 
of our people. 

For example, we might give evidence of our sophistication as 
an oppressed people by developing routes toward achieving 
substantial control over the entire educational process where it 
services our people, from kindergarten through the Ph.D. Degree. 
Some of our educators in fact have already begun to attempt to 
establish alternative educational programs, particularly for our 
youth. To date, however, such programs have primarily been part- 
time (after-white-school and weekend) programs that involve 
inconsistent and part-time commitments as well. Thus, none of 
these such programs are as extensive as is being called for here. 
What we need then are full-time programs, and therefore, full-time 
commitments to them as well. For the nature of such a situation 
suggests that our full-time commitments are still within the 
Eurocentric-American educational system because it is in fact the 
system that rewards us financially for our services (this naturally 
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supports our day-to-day survival). Thus, effective alternative 
educational programs must be able to provide reasonable financial 
rewards for their personnel in order to really challenge the 
Eurocentric-American educational system for our full-time commit- 
ments. That is, built into their design must be some reasonable 
degree of “Black” financial support that will provide reasonable 
economic security for those of us who administer these programs. 
For our oppression is certainly not a part-time phenomenon, 
therefore, we cannot reasonably expect to develop effective 
solutions on a part-time and merely superficial basis either. It is 
simply contradictory to the actual nature of our situation. 

We must recognize that nationalistic kinds of rhetoric is nothing 
more than mere rhetoric when it does not take into consideration 
the nature of the realities around us. Its like creating a placebo for 
our intellectual frustration. Black people cannot really exercise 
effective control over the ideological basis of institutions when they 
do not control the financial basis for the existence of such institu- 
tions. Nor can we really expect our people to be able to effec- 
tively serve our own (their own) cause in any kind ofa total sense 
when reality, at the same time, surrounds them with a number of 
competing demands for which ideological commitment simply 
cannot suffice. Therefore, where money is required in order for all 
of us to maintain the practical necessities for everyday living 
(survival), then a design which does not incorporate such a basic 
reality is probably doomed to failure from the start, notwithstanding 
the seriousness of the participants’ commitments to its goals. It 
seems plausible to assume that what has accounted in large part for 
the ineffectiveness of our previous efforts in this regard has been 
our failure to realize that they have all been dependent primarily on 
White-controlled monies for their very existence. Consequently, 
where the Black community itself does not provide at least the 
principal financial support for our alternative institutions, then their 
existence will indeed be a most precarious one. 

As things presently stand for Black educators, the European- 
American cultural system actually divides our commitments by 
making our practical day-to-day survival contingent on services 
that Whites ultimately direct and control. Thus, their educational 
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process engages most of our time and exhausts most of our intel- 
lectual energies, leaving only after-white-school and weekends the 
residuals of our time and intellectual energies to pursue a solution to 
our own predicament of European-American oppression. Many of 

us in fact have become so fixated in securely anchoring ourselves in 
Eurocentric-American institutions and European-American cred- 
ibility that we are not even aware of the vicious cycle that our , 
oppressed status within this society/culture places us in. We are 

only concerned with justifying our legitimacy as scholars and 

educators according to the European-American standard. 

Clearly then, it is crucial that we begin to understand just what 
we are really up against if we are going to establish effective 
alternatives to White/European-controlled education of Black 
people. There is little doubt that we must of necessity somehow 
replace the “in-our-spare-time” notion in terms of brining the full 
force of our collective intellect to bear on the crucial problem of 
Black/African survival with more full-time Black/A frican-centered 
educational alternatives. Perhaps the “University of Islam” is to 
some extent illustrative of the kind of alternative situation that is 
being proposed here (however, it clearly does not represent the 
college-university institutional level).* We might observe that many 
of our more prominent entertainers, insurance companies, liquor 
store and lounge operators, among a host of other Black-oriented 
businesses have all become relatively wealthy off of our collective 
financial resources. The problem then is essentially one of bringing 
our collective intellectual ingenuity to bear on developing strategies 
designed to make our people aware of the critical necessity of 
supporting such alternatives. For the ultimate issue is that Black 
people must control their own minds if we are to effectively alter 
our oppressed condition. 


* Tt is clear, of course, that the recent change in the name of 
the University of Islam to the “Clara Mohammed Primary & Sec- 
ondary School System” seems to indicate a recognition of this fact 
on the part of the Nation of Islam. 
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Conclusions | 


Given the fact that we are an oppressed people here in Euro- 
pean-American society, then it simply makes no sense at all for us 
to accumulate degrees on top of degrees (as well as other types of 
qualifications) if we do not intend to make them instrumental in our 
collective struggle against our oppression. This is especially critical 
when we consider that our degrees so readily avail to us an alterna- 
tive route around the Eurocentric-American educational process. 

For our degrees are all ultimately sanctioned by European-Ameri- 

can institutions. Thus, we already have ““European-American- 

approved qualifications” to administer and instruct formal education 

programs. However, with the exception ofa few small-scale 

elementary level educational alternatives (so-called “Independent 

Black Schools”), Black people in America do not control (i.e., are 

not the principal financiers of) any substantial part of the total | 
educational process in this country as do other non-Black groups 
(e.g., the Catholics, the Jews, etc.) Hence, instead we often find 
ourselves working for the various White groups and, therefore, 
functioning in the service of their interests rather than in the interests 
of our own people. 

It is indeed shameful, ifnot criminal, that we have not reached 
this level of sophistication by now. Clearly then, itis meaningless to 
say that “Blacks in America constitute the most educated group of 
Blacks in the world” if such a statement only means that we merely 
hold the largest number of “European-defined degrees.” For our 
degrees obviously do not indicate a greater or higher level of 
enlightenment if we also represent the most intellectually unsophisti- 
cated group of Black people in the world as well. This paper then 
hopefully will serve to arouse all ofus, but particularly those of us 
who fall within the ranks of the so-called highly educated Blacks. In 
the final analysis, what the educated Blacks do collectively may very 
well have the greatest impact on determining the outcome of the 
Black situation here in the confines of European-American culture. 
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The Role of Black Psychologists 
in African Liberation 
(1980, 1986) 


Introduction 


To begin, let me state that most of we Black psychologists, I 
believe, have failed to fully understand the fundamental political 
meaning of our discipline, and of our role as Black psychologists 
within the discipline of psychology. Because we are an “oppressed 
people” who are engaged in struggle for our liberation (for our very 
survival-whether we realize it or not), then this fundamental failure 
or “misperception“ on our part of the role of psychology and 
psychologists in the world order has crucial implications for the 
survival and proactive development of our people here in America, 
in Africa, and throughout the world. 

Succinctly stated, my thesis (Baldwin, 1976, 1979a, 1979b) is 
that up to this point in time, we Black psychologists, by and large, 
have functioned in the service of the continued oppression and/or 
psychological enslavement of Black people rather than in the 
service of our liberation from Western/European oppression and 
positive Black mental health (unconscious on our part, no doubt, 
but the consequences are still the same). Thus, if Black people are 
to survive the 1980s and beyond without totally self-destructing (as | 
our present course clearly seems designed to take us), then this | 
“unconscious co-optation” in the psychological genocide or | 
Mentacide (Wright, 1979) of Black people by Black psycholo- 
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gists must cease. We Black psychologists must therefore cease to 
operate as unwitting coconspirators in the oppression of our own 
people through our active contribution to the psychological de- 
struction of Black people. 

This is a very strong indictment; so Iam sure that many of us 
will think that it is totally unfounded and unjustified, and will try to 
write it off as a mere personal ideological problem on my part. 
Notwithstanding the fact that some will undoubtedly find my thesis 
objectionable, let me try to demonstrate briefly some of the basic 
ways in which we Black psychologists have and continue in most 
instances to facilitate the continued oppression of Black people in 
our work as psychologists. 


Theory Building Activities 


For example, in much of our work in developing or building 
theories (mostly designed to explain Black people’s psychological 
functioning and behavior), rather than operating as intellectually 
independent scholars/scientists employing out true creative genius 
in conceptualizing and explaining the psychological universe from 
the framework of the true historical, philosophical, and cultural 
reality of African people, we instead follow the obscure and 
misrepresenting intellectual leadership of our “European mentors,” 
our oppressors (the enemies of our people), by relying upon their 
historical, philosophical, and cultural reality to direct and inspire 
our theoretical developments. (Indeed, this is what they have in 
fact “trained” us to do, i.e., to be intellectual parasites). Therefore, 
in our so-called development of basic theoretical models of Black 
psychological functioning and behavior, as well as other psycho- 
logical phenomena, we Black psychologists have distorted and 
misrepresented the true nature of the psychological universe 
relative to the survival needs of Black people. This has occurred 
by our either employing directly some existing European models to 
explain Black people’s psychological reality, or by attempting to 
“Blackenize/A fricanize” these same models in some obscure way 
to give them the false appearance of being relevant to the true 
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survival needs of Black/African people (Baldwin, 1976, 1979a, 
1979b). In either case, however, we commit the fundamental 
“self-destructive” error of failing to look to our own “African” 
historical, philosophical, and cultural reality to give intellectual 
direction and inspiration to our theoretical developments. Thus, 
most our so-called Black theories have in reality turned out to be 
reactive and obscure rather than being proactive and genuinely 
reflective of our African cultural/psychological reality, and therefore 
have little or nothing to do with the real survival needs of Black 
people on this planet. We definitely then must change this self- 
destructive tradition in the 1980s and beyond. 


Research Activities 


In our so-called Black psychological research activities, we 
Black psychologists have similarly been unable to pose intelligent 
and “culturally relevant” questions or employ relevant methodolo- 
gies in our attempts to examine and explain so-called Black psy- 
chological phenomena (Baldwin, 1976, 1979b). In fact, up to this 
point in time, we Black psychologists have acted as if we are 
intellectually helpless when it comes to developing a science of 
psychology that is truly relevant to the real survival needs and 
proactive development of Black people. As seems to be true of 
our people generally, we have waited for White people-our op- 
pressors-to do this for us (and I hope we all recognize just how 
ludicrous and dysfunctional this sounds). We allow Europeans to 
dictate to us what sources and kinds of data are valid for Black 
people, and what methods are legitimate in our research endeav- 
ors. All of this has usually resulted in our arriving at some of the 
most obscure, anti-Black/anti-A frican and misrepresenting results 
imaginable in our so-called Black psychological research. I would 
even argue that up to this point, most of our Black psychological 
research has reflected the backward situation of “drawing the cart 
before the horse,” since we have generally been conducting so- 
called psychological research (and many of us continue to do so in 
an oppression-induced intellectual arrogance) in the absence of any 
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basic and culturally relevant theoretical models to direct our efforts. 
Some of us have even become so caught up in the rhetoric of our 
European mentors (those who trained us and/or the White authori- 
ties and sources to whom we intellectually defer) that we tend to 
“devalue” the highly relevant theoretical work of some of our most 
brilliant Black colleagues because such work is not preceded by or 
concomitant to some Eurocentric-oriented empirical exercise. 
These kinds of reactionary/imitative attitudes and activities on our 
part then are also self-destructive to our developing a viable science 
of psychology that is truly “Africentric” and thereby relevant to the 
real survival needs of Black people. This anti-self orientation in our 
approach to research must also be changed in the 1980s and 
beyond. 


Clinical-Applied Activities 


Similarly, in our clinical practice and applied activities, we Black 
psychologists -up to this point in time- have also been operating 
without any clearly definable models of positive Black mental health 
based on the A frican/A frican American cultural reality. As a result 
of our fundamental flaws in theory building and research (that I have 
already noted), we have been operating in our practical applications 
without really knowing just what we are doing when we attempt to 
deliver mental health and/or psychological services to our Black 
community. In applied situations, we are naturally expected (by the 
public and ourselves) to be able to do something for our people 
(since we are “professionally trained” psychologists and our people 
come in contact with us usually at a time when they need something 
“done,” 1.¢., they need some immediate “help” from us). Yet, we 
must recognize at the same time that “our Eurocentric-oriented 
training” has virtually rendered us incapable of providing any type of 
truly culturally relevant services to Black people. Thus, we have 
often ended up treating Black people as if they were “White people 
in Black skin,” with only their experience of European racism being 
viewed as their distinguishing psychological characteristic. Since we 
really don’t know what we are doing in the clinical service arena 
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(without any clearly relevant A fricentric base of knowledge to 

direct our approach to Black psychological functioning and behav- 
ior), and our people don’t know what to do either, we Black | 
psychologists -up to this point in time- have perpetuated a vivid 
illustration of “The blind leading the blind” in the critical area of 
mental health service delivery to the Black community (Baldwin, 
1976, 1979a, 1979b). This situation also obviously represents 
self-destructive activity on our part, and it must be changed if we 
African-Americans are to survive the 1980s and 90s and into the 
so-called 21st Century. 


Professional Development Activities 


Finally, we can observe similar problems in the area of our 
professional growth and development as “Black psychologists,” 
i.e., through relevant collaborative efforts with other Black psy- 
chologists and with Black social scientists generally to benefit the 
Black community, as in The Association of Black Psychologists 
(ABPsi). Instead of joining and being active in Black professional 
organizations like ABPsi, many -and probably most- of we Black 
psychologists join White professional organizations like the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association (APA), supporting and participating 
in their professional efforts to maintain and further their oppression 
of African people (Baldwin, 1980a). (Notwithstanding the fact that 
we usually commit such “self-destructive” acts unconsciously, and 
are largely ignorant of their true political consequences for the 
Black community, this does not alter the fact that we do it just the 
same.) 

Let us take the United States as an illustrative case. Would you 
believe that most of the Black psychologists (the overwhelming 
majority, in fact) in this country -Masters Degree level and above 
(as well as other Black who could benefit from membership in 
ABPsi)- are not members of our organization? At the same time, 
however, I would wager rather confidently that most of these very 
same individuals hold membership in APA (the White psychologists 
group) and/or some other White-controlled professional organiza- | 
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tions. Unfortunately, from my observations, I have found that we 
Black psychologists and social scientists (as a result of our educa- 
tionally conditioned disrespect for Black life and Black institutions) 
tend to work harder in and for White-controlled organizations than 
in and for our own, and in so doing we participate in and contrib- 
ute to our own racial-cultural oppression here in American society 
(Baldwin, 1979a, 1980a). 

Now Iam also aware of the fact that many of us have an 
extensive repertoire of rationales and justifications for our continu- 
ing to participate in various White-controlled organizations. 
However, after all of this defensive rhetoric has been expounded 
(and I believe that I have heard just about all of it), the bottom line 
remains that by diverting our intellectual and creative energies 
away from our own organizations through our participation in the 
various White professional groups (for whatever reasons), the 
undeniable consequence is that we ultimately contribute to making 
their groups stronger and our own groups weaker. And some of 
us have the audacity to criticize our Black professional groups’ 
failures and shortcomings while at the same time perpetuating 
these self-fulfilling, anti-Black prophecies. This is definitely “self- 
destructive” behavior that must be changed in the 1980s if our 
community is to survive into the 21st century. 

Europeans (through the mis-educating and indoctrinating 
thrusts of their various societal institutions) have indeed twisted 
Black people’s reality to the point where we actually believe that 
we have a vested interest in the further development of Western 
society, when -at the same time- history and the present show us 
consistently that the vested interest of Western society is to 
oppress Black people. This issue, as well as most of the observa- 
tions that I have been discussing throughout this presentation, 
reminds me of the frequent indictment by our esteemed colleague, 
Dr. Bobby Wright of Chicago, that the one or “only contradiction 
among Black people in America is that there are no contradic- 
tions!” This statement (as I interpret it) means that because 
Europeans have turned Black people’s reality upside down, we 
African-Americans consequently engage in some of the most 
illogical, nonsensical and contradictory behaviors imaginable 
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without recognizing or experiencing any contradiction (or non- 

sense) in them whatsoever. In other words, we regard ourselves 
as sane while constantly engaging in “insane” behaviors. Clearly 
then, where our professional growth and development as Black 
psychologists is concerned, we cannot serve two masters, Broth- 
ers and Sisters, and we certainly can’t serve other peoples’ 
(races’) interests before we first serve our own, and still regard 
ourselves as mentally sane and self-determining people. Thus, we 
must also change this self-destructive course that we have been on 
in our activities focused on our professional growth and develop- 
ment as Black psychologists during the 1980s and beyond. 


Redefining the Role of Black Psychologists 


Now that I have indicted us for our intellectual meandering as 
Black psychologists, what then are we to do to change this 
embarrassing and dangerous self-destructive course that we have | 
been on up to this point in time? Given this generally shameful | 
state of affairs among we Black psychologists today, certainly it is 
imperative that during the 1980s and beyond, we must drastically 
redefine and redirect our role as Black psychological scientists and 
practitioners in relation to the psychological survival and proactive 
development of the A frican/Black world. And for those who 
persist in claiming -despite the analysis advanced thus far- that we 
Black psychologists haven’t really failed in assuming out true 
responsibility to our people to the blatant extent that I am propos- 
ing herein, then I suggest the following: Take a serious, honest, 
sober, and intelligent look at the predicament of our people 
generally, and then, please explain “intelligently” how our plight as 
arace of people has become so dismal if we Black psychologists 
have been doing our job in providing relevant-meaningful psycho- 
logical leadership and direction for our people up to this point in 
time. Unless you are blind as well as insane, then you will have to 
admit that, if we Black psychologists had been providing the Black 
community with the kind of progressive Africentric psychological 
leadership that our situation ultimately requires, surely we as a 
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people would not be as close today to the brinks of self-destruc- 
tion (and indeed we are) than ever before in our history here in 
Western society (see Baldwin, 1979a, 1980a). For example, our 
homicides and suicides are increasing daily (especially among our 
young male population) as well as drug addiction, Black-on-Black 
homicide, and racially self-directed violence and crimes. In addi- 
tion, we are still totally dependent on the European-American 
community in almost every important respect (as in slavery); we 
even presently acquire more college degrees and make more 
money as a group than ever before. Beyond this, most of us 
(African Americans) still don’t know “who we are” (racially- 
culturally, philosophically, and historically speaking), despite the 
consciousness-raising era of the 1960s, and “what our true inter- 
ests are” relative to American society and the world order; and so 
on and so forth. 

How can we recognize there being anything so meritorious in 
our past efforts as Black psychologists if our people are in sucha 
self-destructive state, and it seems to be increasing every minute of 
every passing day. This suggests to me (and I believe to any 
“sane” African person) that we Black psychologists haven’t fulfilled 
the critical role and function for our community that is our true 
responsibility if our people are to survive the destructive psycho- 
logical thrust of European oppression. While I do recognize and 
understand the powerful forces that have been working against our 
development as Black psychologists here in America, I still do not 
believe that the celebration of hollow, premature, and even irrel- 
evant victories is appropriate or progressive if our ultimate goals of 
liberation and self-determination have not been substantively 
approached. For self-criticism is healthy and functional so long as 
it points in the direction that we must ultimately go. 

In order to accomplish this redefinition and redirection of our 
role and the way we function in these vital areas, I believe that 
Black psychologists in the 1980s must first of all recognize the true 
nature of the “European Worldview” (the reality structure or 
framework that dominates this society and Black/African people 
within it) upon which Western Psychology itself is based, and 
outrightly “reject it!”” We must recognize that the basic nature of 
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the European Worldview is diametrically opposed to the psycho- 
logical development, survival, and the liberation of African people. 
In its basic nature, the European Worldview is “anti-Black/anti- 
African,” and world history clearly suggests that we Blacks can 
continue to plead, pray, protest, and plot until we exhaust our- 
selves, but we will not be able to change this basic fact of the 
European Worldview. It is “anti-Us,” and we must therefore reject 
it once and for all since we are not and cannot become European 
(although some of us in our victimization seem to try our very best 
to defy nature in this regard). And in our recognition and rejection 
of this “Alien Cosmology,” we Black psychologists must then (and I 
believe naturally will) adopt or reinstate our own “African 
Worldview” orientation and Africentric ideological posture in the 
totality of our professional activities. 


Black Psychologists and African Self-Consciousness 


To clarify the full meaning of what I am proposing as the new 
(correct) role and posture of Black psychologists, let me briefly 
elaborate upon three key concepts in A frican/Black Psychology: 
These are, Cosmology, Social Theory, and African Self-Conscious- 
ness (Baldwin, 1980a, 1980b). The concept of “Cosmology,” as 
earlier indicated, refers to the system for describing or organizing 
the reality system/framework ofa racial-cultural group. It com- 
prises their particular ontology, philosophy, epistemology, axiology, 
system of logic, etc., all of which collectively defines their 
“Worldview,” i.c., their collective orientation to reality, to nature, 
the cosmos. Furthermore, a people’s Worldview also represents 
their “Social Theory.” Their social theory defines for them who 
they are and what they represent, who is not them and what their 
relationships to other peoples, to nature and the world are, and 
ultimately their distinct “Survival Thrust.” 

The European Worldview, as I have noted, is anti-African. It 
defines European people (i.e., European-Americans) as the center 
of the universe at the exclusion of all other peoples. Whatever is 
good and necessary for European people’s survival, it projects and 
superimposes as good and necessary for everybody else on the 
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planet. The central tenet of the Eurocentric social theory is “White 
or European supremacy and domination” This is their Cultural 
Survival Thrust (Baldwin, 1980b). The African Worldview, our 
(African-American’s) true cosmology, on the other hand, while not 
excluding the significance of other racial-cultural groups, it similarly 
projects Black or African people (in essence, the core of “Human- 
ity”) as the center of the social universe. In African cosmology, we 
are “One with Nature” (Baldwin, 1976; Nobles, 1980). Our 
African Social Theory similarly defines for us the true nature of our 
Africanity, what being African means culturally, biologically, psy- 
chologically, historically, politically, etc., as well as who is not 
African, what our relationship to each other must be, and what our 
relationship to non-A frican peoples should be, and ultimately what 
our Survival Thrust as African people must be. 

At the individual level, all of this is operationalized for Black 
people in terms of what we call “African Self-Consciousness” 
(Baldwin, 1980b). African Self-Consciousness represents 
(relevant to our purpose here) the “conscious” expression of the 
natural Survival Thrust of African people (i.e., the practice by 
Black people of our Africentric Social Theory). Under normal and 
natural conditions, it reflects: (a) the recognition of oneself as 
“African,” wholistically speaking (biologically, psychologically, 
historically, culturally, etc. - what being African means as defined by 
the African Worldview); (b) the recognition of African survival as 
one’s first priority value; (c) respect for and active perpetuation of 
all things African, African life and institutions; (d) a standard of 
resolute resistance against all things, peoples, etc. that are “anti- 
African’ (i.e., active opposition against any and all anti-A frican 
forces). Collectively, these standards and activities represent the 
“Survival Thrust” of African people as dictated by our Africentric 
social reality (Baldwin, 1980a, 1980b). 

Many of us who are presently engaged in the development of 
Africentric Psychology firmly believe in fact that the highest level of 
positive Black mental health is this vital psychological orientation 
that we refer to as African Self-Consciousness. And given the 
obvious criticalness of the role of Black psychologists in the survival 
and liberation struggle of our people today, we psychologists 
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definitely must get our own A frican Self-Consciousness together 
first before we can truly help our people. This is what I believe is 
the correct philosophical, ideological, and operational posture that 
the Black psychologist must assume if our work is to be truly 
relevant to the real survival needs of Black/African people in the 
1980s and beyond. 

In the 1980s and beyond, then, we Black psychologists must 
be about developing basic models of the human psychological 
condition that are consistent with the African Worldview and our 
contemporary condition of cultural oppression. We must develop 
an intellectual orientation toward theory development and episte- 
mology (or the methods through which we validate our Africentric 
reality) that is consistent with our collective liberation and self- 
determination. And from these very fundamental developments, we 
will then be able to develop a relevant system of application in the 
vital areas of mental health service delivery and preventive-inter- 
vention strategies for our community. Again, in order for us to 
accomplish these extremely crucial developments, we Black 
psychologists must first remove the alien Eurocentric self-con- 
sciousness from our psyches that has so distorted our perception 
of our true role and function in the Black/African survival and 
liberation struggle of today. 

Presently, we, as Black psychologists, appear to be as much 
“distorted” in our African Self-Consciousness as are our people 
generally. And given the critical nature of the need for psychologi- 
cal leadership and direction in the Black community today, the 
fact that we (Black psychologists) are also severely distorted in our 
African Self-Consciousness obviously places the Black/African 
world in a highly precarious predicament, stating it mildly. I believe 
that we (Black people) have totally misread and misunderstood our 
oppressors, and we have consequently misread and misunderstood 
the true nature of our condition of oppression, and ultimately our 
true nature as African people (Baldwin, 1979a, 1980a). In the 
1980s and beyond, then, let us as Black psychologists work 
diligently toward discovering, extracting, and articulating those 
unassailable truths representing the fundamental realities of our 
African experience, and thereby serve the interest of the true 
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survival needs of our people. 

Many of us who are engaged in developing the science of 
African/Black Psychology also firmly believe that based on all of 
the evidence known to humanity, the one unassailable truth is that 
we Black people are the legitimate heirs of the human essence on 
this planet, and we Black psychologists must ultimately validate and 
articulate this legitimacy for our people. In our theory develop- 
ments, our research and/or practical applications, we must begin to 
project a science of psychology that truly addresses the psycho- 
logical needs of African people here in the Diaspora and in Africa, 
and in so doing, we will assume our true role in forming the ideo- 
logical nucleus and vanguard of the African survival and liberation 
struggle today. For this I believe is our true responsibility as Black 
psychologists. Indeed, it is our mandate based on our great 
ancient heritage (Jackson, 1970; Williams, 1976), and on the 
historical suffering and constant struggle of our people (Lester, 
1968; Williams, 1976). 

Given then the centrality of our role in the survival and libera- 
tion struggle of African people, we must not continue to exercise 
our role in the self-destructive fashion that has clearly characterized 
our past and current practices. The countless numbers of Black 
men and women, boys and girls, and our Black babies whose rich 
African blood has stained the soil of this “nightmare” called 
America (or Southern A frica, or the whole European dominated 
world) demand that we Black psychologists must wait no longer in 
defining and articulating the correct philosophical/ideological basis 
for our people’s struggle. Thus, just as our struggle must surely 
continue, we Black psychologists must intelligently, sophisticatedly, 
and religiously commit ourselves, our work, and our science to - 
ultimate victory for our people. 
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